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How Honey-Producers Can Help Themselves. 
BY EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


Honey-producers, falling in with the general drift of 
things in these times, seem to have gotten the idea that there 
is only one road to success, and that is by having the Govern- 
ment or some combination of men do for them what they con- 
fess by their theories they are not able to do for themselves— 
namely, make life a success in their chosen calling. 


I believe in organization, in unity of action, but I also be- 
lieve in individuality, in personal effort, and liberty. We are 
drifting very close to the danger-line, in this matter of or- 
ganization, it seems to me, when we begin to talk of combin- 
ing to “compel men” to do what we want done. It isa 
favorite saying of mine that all I want is health and to be let 
alone. The man who enjoys the privilege of these two God- 
given blessings, should be able to at least hold his own, and 
keep his head above water. If he is not, it will only be an 
application of the doctrine of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest” to 
let him go under. Crutches and Government help should be 
reserved for invalids, cripples, and the constitutionally weak. 
Aman whoenjoys a fair degree of health, and has all the 
opportunities earth offers to obtain a livelihood, should hesi- 
tate a long time before he asks aid from any source. But 
this is not what I started to write about. 


I was impressed by a little incident which I read the other 
day, from the pen of Mr. Terry, under the head of ‘* How to 
Increase Consumption.” He and a friend sat down to dinner at 
a hotel. They found little dishes of very nice-appearing but- 
ter beside their plates, but when they put their knives into it, 
it was not fit to eat. They also discovered that they had 
made a mistake and gone to the wrong hotel. They left the 
butter on the dishes, and left the hotel as soon as they got up 
from the table. Mr. Terry said that they would have eaten 
all of the butter on the dishes and called for more, had it been 
of the best quality, and this would have made a market for 
more butter; but as it was, the butter was left to glut an 
overstocked market—overstocked, I presume, with that kind 
of butter. All the laws and help in the kingdom could not 
create a demand for goods of that quality. Probably the man 
who sold it went home complaining that the price of butter 
had gone down below the cost of production. Perhaps it had, 
but there is no possibility of building up a market with any 
such a product. 

i A er the honey-producer learn something from this lit- 
€ incident 7 

I saw an advertisement in one of our city papers stating 

that two pounds of comb honey could be had for 25 cents at a 

certain store. I stepped in to investigate, and when I saw 

the honey I said, ‘Is that the stuff you sell two pounds for a 

quarter?” ‘Turning to another lot, I asked, ‘* What for this ?” 
I'wo pounds for 35 cents,” was the answer. ‘‘ This?” 














‘**20 cents per pound. Thatis first-class. That came from 
the man in Colorado who knows how to put up honey. We 
got all he had. No trouble to sell that.” 

Investigation proved that honey was not so cheap, after 
all, for the first lot was not fit to put on anymarket. You say 
that such honey is put on the market by farmer bee-keepers 
who do not know anything about the business. Not always: 
I remember ordering honey once from a leading producer, 
who has set himself up for a specialist for years, and it was 
such a poor quality of extracted honey when it came that I 
had not the face to offer it to my regular customers. I sold it 
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Mr. J. M. Marvin—See page 277. 


to a man down in the country who was looking for some cheap 
honey. It did not bring very much, but I should have called 
it dear at any price. 

Now, for the other side: I ordered some extracted honey 
for my own use the other day from the alfalfa regions of Col- 
orado, and I took occasion to say to the party to whom [ sent, 
that the last honey I got of him was very fine, andI wanted 
some more of the same kind. He wrote back thanking me for 
the good words I had said for his honey, as [ had taken pains 
to recommend it to others, and then he wrote a sentence 
which I commend to all extracted honey-producers, viz.: 

** T have no trouble now in selling all the honey I can pro- 
duce, without any advertising.” 

The italics are mine, but I do not want the reader to fail 
to get the force of this statement. It is refreshing in these 
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days when every other man you meet is complaining about 
how hard it is to sell anything. If the reader could eat some 
of this man’s honey, he would soon understand why he was 
able to write such a cheerful account of his honey-trade. I 
know times are close, and people are forced to economize, but 
I am quite sure that Mr. Terry was not entirely wrong when 
he said that a good way to increase consumption was to pro- 
duce only a first-class article. 

I am reminded of a remark made by a little fellow when 
his mother had placed upon the table some bread of the kind 
of which he was very fond, and had eaten an unusually large 
quantity: ‘‘It pays to make this kind of bread!” There 
may have been some doubt in his mother’s mind as to just how 
she was to apply his statement, but there could be none, if 
she had been placing bread on the market for sale, and all 
who ate it had been of the same opinion as her son. 


It pays to make good goods, and when such goods are 
produced, the first place they should be offered is in the home 
market. No one should think of going elsewhere until he has 
worked this all it will possibly bear. ‘The reader may think 
this advice is becoming an old story, but there are very few 
home markets that will not stand a little more pushing, if the 
goods are of the very best quality. If one has not done his 
utmost in this line, I am inclined to think that he will be a 
little surprised at the resu!ts, if he will go to work and push 
the sale of first-class honeyin his own community. By all 
means do not waste any valuable time waiting for the coming 
of some great Honey Exchange to do for you what you may be 
able to do for yourself. There is entirely too much waiting 
for others to do the work these times. The Exchange may 
never come to you. If it does, it may not prove the idea! of 
perfection for which you have been looking. Most men are 
human, whether they belong to an Exchange or not. 


Another thing which many may do to advantage, is to 
write and talk up the honey-business in their own locality. 
Here isa field which is bound to yield a bountiful crop, if 
properly cultivated. I do not mean by this that every bee- 
keeper should aspire to become a professional writer, and in 
due time attach ‘‘ Prof.” to his name. Such titles are very 
cheap. Every negro barber is a ‘*Prof.,” after the style of 
some would-be professors. There is a great opportunity, how- 
ever, for those who are willing to work, not for empty noto- 
riety, but for the real enlightment of the masses as to the 
great value of honey as a food product. Such work, if hon- 
estly and persistently done, is sure to bring good returns to 
the honey-producer. As productive employment always brings 
contentment, perhaps we may hear less complaint of close 
times, if the majority of producers can be prevailed upon to 
try these methods of helping themselves. 

I trust no one will misunderstand me. I believe in mutual 
help, but I take a deal of satisfaction in helping myself and 
asserting my individuality, especially when I come to a really 
hard pull; and I think others will do the same, if they try it. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Sports of Character in Bees—Longevity. 
BY F. L. THOMPSON. 


On page 67, Dr. Miller doubts whether honey-bees carry 
off lilac leaves into their hives. An instance was reported in 
the Bienen-Vater last year in which bees were observed car- 
rying the sticky scales of horse-chestnut buds into their hives, 
holding them in their mandibles. Another case was reported 
in the Leipziger Bienenzeitung, in which the scales of horse- 
chestnut buds were seen in the inside of hives, serving to plas- 
ter up the cracks made by manipulations in spring. Query: 
Are not lilac leaves sticky ? 

Speaking of bees carrying things in their mandibles, I 
have observed bees carrying dry sugar out of the hives by 
means of their mandibles. But from Italy comes a report 
that some bees were observed trying to pack grains of granu- 
lated honey (which was outside) on their legs, after they had 
sucked out and carried away the liquid part. Of course they 
did not succeed, but they kept up the attempt day after day. © 

The foregoing are not practical points, but to me they are 
interesting. Bees and ants, from an evolutionary point of 
view, have sometimes been referred to as possessing a Chinese 
sort of civilization—elaborate, but inelastic, with its develop- 
ment all in the past. But such things show that bees at least 
are still capable of a ‘‘sport,” and tend to establish the fact 
that evolution is continuing, which is difficult to realize in our 
short lives and epochs. Dr. Gallup’s observations, on page 
824 (1895) may also have a bearing on this point. Perhaps 
not every colony would act as did the two he referred to. 

Perhaps, too, this thought has a practical beariug. The 
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idiosyncrasies of different colonies in preparing themselves 
for winter may explain why otherwise similar colonies event- 
uate differently. One of my colonies builds very thin combs: 
its sections do not average more than three-fourths of a pound. 
The strip of honey which it leaves above the brood, besides 
being thin, is also narrow. Last JuneI discovered, just jp 
the nick of time, that it was entirely out of stores, though its 
hive has a 10-Langstroth-frame capacity. Otherwise it is one 
of the best in the yard, having given me 78 completed sec. 
tions in the past poor season. Such points should be watched 
in breeding. 

Colonies of bees differ just as other animals do, and as 
persons do. Why may they not differ in their methods of 
work? Some people rush aboutin a nervous, flustered way, 
but do not seem to get much done, after all. Others get a 
good deal done without making much fuss aboutit. It seems 
to me quite possible that the bees of an excellent but non- 
prolific colony may not live any longer than others, and yet do 
a good deal more work. 


Again, field-bees may have many other differences of 
character besides that of a greater or less inclination to sport 
around the hive, so that I feel like saying that not only is it a 
difficult question to decide why some colonies are better than 
others, but that it cannot be decided at all, because behavior 
in the field may have as much, or more, to do with it than be- 
havior around the hives. This theory cannot be proved—but 
it cannot be disproved, either. 


About the best thing we can do in breeding, besides not- 
ing comb-building and other points which are visible, is, I 
think, to judge by results in surplus. There are too many 
chances of error in attempting to apply these unproved prin- 
ciples, though in most cases I think it all right to theorize. lt 
is enough that we know a good queen chiefly by the propor- 
tion between the surplus honey of her colony and the amount 
of its brood. Thatis one good point that the discussion on 
longevity has emphasized, even though it should turn out that 
longevity may not account for all cases. 


I do not understand why a large size of thorax should 
make any difference. The big man is not necessarily the best 
fighter or the best runner. The main requirement is that he 
be well-proportioned. But we don’t know enough about bee- 
gymnastics to judge when a queen is well proportioned, unless 
in exceptional cases. Lots of good queens have been only 
medium in size. Arvada, Colo. 
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The Care of Comb Honey—Fumigation. 
BY C. DAVENPORT. 


In producing comb honey in order to have it stored in the 
sections in such a way that they can be readily handled and 
crated without injury, separators are with me a necessity, but 
I believe bees will work more readily and store a little more 
honey in the supers if no separators are used, but with me 
there is always so many of the combs bulged and built out so 
far that it is impossible to handle and crate them without 
breaking a good many of the combs, unless the sections are 
placed in the cases in the same order and exact position they 
occupied in the supers, and in handling a large amount this is 
not practicable. Butif I was producing only a smal! amount 
of section honey, I would not use separators, for where only 4 
smal] amount is produced such combs as cannot be readily 
crated can be used at home, or sold to neighbors. 


I remove the supers from the hives as soon as the combs 
in the sections are capped, and use supers to keep it stored in 
until ready to crate it for market. It is much less work to 
handle and keep it in supers than it is to take the sections out 
and set them on shelves, or to put them in boxes, etc. Mine 
is stored in a warm, dry room, and two pieces of lath are put 
between each super in order to let the air circulate between 
them. 

If at the time the supers are removed from the hives we 
do not have time to scrape and grade the sections, we at least 
take the wedges out and loosen the sections so that they can 
be easily taken out of a super at any time, for moths are gen- 
erally very bad here for awhile during warm weather, and 
comb honey has to be watched pretty closely to keep it from 
being damaged by them; butit is only necessary to remove 
three or four sections from a super to find out whether it !s oF 
not. 

I used to sulphur honey in the room in which it was 
stored, by burning the sulphur in a kettle, and letting the 
fumes pervade the whole room, but there would always be 
some honey that on account of being removed later, or some 
other cause, did not need sulphuring, so I would have to carry 
this out-doors or remove it somewhere, for I do not care \ 
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sulphur it any more than is necessary; so I made a box as 
wide as the widest super I use, and about 10 inches high. A 
piece of sheet-iron is nailed over the entire top of this box—I 
think tin would answer as well—and a small door is cut out 
on one side. Then { have other boxes about 6 inches high 
without top or bottom, the size of the different supers I use, 
to set over the first box. A hole is cut out of each side of the 
top box, and a piece of glass fastened in. 


When I wish to sulphur honey I set this iron-covered box 
right in the honey-room, put some sulphur on the center of the 
iron top, then take one of the top boxes, the size of the supers 
in which the honey is, and set it on top of this sheet-iron, then 
set the supers on this, and tier them up ten or more high, as 
the case may be, and put acoveron. A small lighted lamp is 
put through the door in the side of the lower box, so that it 
will be right under the sulphur, and for awhile through the 
glass in the upper box one can see how the sulphur burns, 
and regulate the heatas needed. This is much the easiest 
and most effective way to sulphur honey that I have ever 
tried. By leaving the windows of the room open it will not 
affect the rest of the honey, and no one need be afraid but 
what they can kill the moths by this plan, even if the supers 
and cover do not fit very closely; but it takes much less time 
and sulphur by this plan, and one has to be very careful not to 
use too much sulphur, or to leave the supers on too long, for 
if they do the honey will be colored. 


Last summer we got but very little white honey here, and 
while I was away from home an inexperienced hand undertook 
to sulphur some honey by this plan. He took 11 supers of 
choice white honey and colored the combs and also the wood 
of the sections nearly as green as grass. I did not know what 
to do with them, but I thought perhaps soaking them in water 
might remove the stain, so I took the gearing out of one of 
the extractors, then set as many of the sections in the can as 
I could, and then filled it up with cold water in the evening. 
The gate was opened, and this water allowed to runout. It 
was then filled up with fresh water, and in the morning every 
particle of the coloring was gone from the combs and wood 
also, but the water caused the wood to swell, and a good many 
of the combs were nearly detached from the sections. These 
were placed on the hives again, and the bees soon fastened 
them all right. But if any have to be returned to the bees 
to be fastened in this way, I found out that if itis at a time 
when no honey is coming tn, one has to use care and select 
colonies that have the brood-nest well filled, or else some of 
the honey in the sections will be carried below. If I had been 
careful about this, I would have saved all those sections with- 
out much loss. 

With one of those boxes that I have just described, it is 
very easy to kill moths in brood-combs. All one has todo is 
to put some sulphur on the iron top, then pileon the hives 
and light the lamp, and no matter how big the worms, or how 
many there are, they can be killed in a very short time. 


If one prefers, such a box can be set out-doors while the 
sulphuring is being done, and if there is not much wind, there 
isno need to put anything around the cracks between the 
hives, even if they do not fit very tight. 


A NEW KIND OF TRAP FOR SWARMS. 


In my next I will describe a new kind of trap to be used 
at swarming-time, which differs somewhat from those in gen- 
eral use, for while this trap when attached toa hive catches 
and confines a queen when a swarm issues, whether she is a 
aying gueen or a virgin, it does not prevent the drones from 
leaving or re-entering the hive, for to do so neither they nor 
the workers have to pass through zinc. It appears that this 
trap will also allow a virgin queen to go out to mate, and then 
re-enter the hive. The trap is very simple in construction, 
and anybody can make it. Southern Minnesota. 
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The House-Apiary—Eastern Shore Notes. 
BY ‘‘ MORTON’S BROTHER-IN-LAW.” 


at Mr. J. H, Andre, on page 806 (1895) asks if the house- 
oo 'sh't more objectionable than the chaff hive, because 
. > Sun’s heat cannot penetrate the house and two inches of 
a — besides the single wal) of the hive. I cannot see 
i , =~ should be any difference. But why does Mr. Andre 
- a“ t ie sun s heat to affect the temperature of the interior 
“ ° hive ? Isn't that one of the main causes of spring-dwind- 
‘ng? It causes the bees to come out and fly when it is too 
cold to safely do so, and many never get home again. 

[n this connection, an incident came under my notice last 


+ Se in northern Pennsylvania (I am something of a ‘*‘ Ram- 
er myself), which will bear telling. 





In visiting an apiary of about 25 colonies, I found the 
bees all fastened tightly in their hives by a cigar-box nailed 
over the entrance, with wire-cloth over one side of it. It was 
well along into warm weather, too, and the bees had been fly- 
ing freely on several occasions previous to my visit. The pro- 
prietor explained that he had noticed bees come out too early 
and died in the snow, so he ‘ fixed’em last fall that-a-way, 
and they are all snug and safe yet.” That was a new way to 
me, and I urged him to release them right away, and give 
them a chance for life. To my surprise their long confine- 
ment had not injured them, as far as I could discover, and two 
weeks later those bees were working as well as you could ask 
them to—and he only lost two colonies, one of which was 
queenless. 

To the bee-crank, this ‘‘ Eastern Shore” (as they call that 
partof Maryland lying east of the Chesapeake Bay) possesses 
some interesting features. Oysters is their main industry, 
and honey cuts a very ilittle figure. In Easton (the county 
seat of Talbot county) I found three sections of white clover 
honey which the grocer informed me had been plenty of stock 
for his trade for a month (two for a quarter)—and no other 
man kept honey at all! The town has about 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, and is a wealthy, stylish place surrounded by a fine 
country, where the majority of farms are on a water front, so 
Mr. Farmer can raise oysters, crabs, fish, terrapins, wild 
ducks, etc., as well as corn and wheat. 

There are a few up-to-date bee-keepers in this county, but 
lower down the peninsula, in Dorchester and Wicomico coun- 
ties, the great majority of bees are in ** gums "—L2x12x36— 
(that’s standard !) and they ‘‘rob” once or twice a year—that 
is, by taking off the top of the hive and digging out combs as 
far down as they wish. 

The wintering problem doesn’t seem to bother any one 
down there. If that big bee-man from York State—who uses 
a 3-inch rim, a chaff hive, and a cellar just 45° for LGU days 
—could see how bees will ‘** paddle theirown canoe,” and come 
through the winter in fine condition—with perforated zinc for 
a cover (upward ventilation, you see), or the end of the hive 
so rotted out that it fell away, exposing combs and bees to the 
naked eye, and yet do well the following season—he might de- 
cide to emigrate to ‘‘de Eesten Sho’.” 

Moths are the anxiety—not wintering—in this ‘‘ neck of 
the woods.” Mr. Radcliffe thinks his chickens have a check- 
ing influence with this pest. Morton seems to have a similar 
notion, for he turns his flock of Golden Wyandottes into his 
bee-yard every evening, and it is short on moths—very ! 

I was informed that there was ‘right smart o’ bees’ on 
** Hungry Neck,” and went there to investigate. The first 
party interviewed had ‘‘right smart,” but did not know ex- 
actly how many ‘‘ gums” he did have, but ‘‘reckoned” less 
than 20. 

No. 2 was a woman ; 
say how many. 

Mr. R. had seven or eight behind the house, and 10 or 12 
over by the barn. Hedid not know just the number. My 
companion told me that it was considered unlucky to cownt 
the *‘ gums,” or to sell any. To buy beeson *‘ Hungry Neck,” 
you must make arrangements for the owner to go away from 
home; then you can go and take them, and leave the pay 
where it can be found. 

Another strange notion was to tell the bees (in a whisper) 
when a death occurred in the owner’s family, or the bees 
would die, too! 

One bee-keeper told me that he thought across between 
bees and fireflies would result in a critter that would work 
night and day. Thatis ‘seeing ” the Apis dorsata man, and 
going him ‘‘ one better.” St. Michaels, Talbot Co., Md. 


i 
Comb Honey vs. Extracted, and Wintering. 


BY CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


We have received the following letter, desiring our experi- 
ence on the subject: 





also had ‘right smart ’—couldn’t 


TRINIDAD, Colo. 

To Cnas. Dapant & Son:—At the meeting of the Colorado 
Bee Keepers’ Association, held in Denver, in January, one of the 
prominent honey-producers in the State advocated earnestly the 
production of comb honey instead of extracted, and asserted, as an 
objection to working for extracted honey, that the bees become so 
eager to store honey in the upper story that they neglected to pro- 
vide themselves with sufficient stores in the brood-chamber to last 
them over winter. I have not had much experience in producing 
extracted honey, while you have been working for it for years, so 
1 ask that you will be kind enough to inform me, if you have such 
trouble, whether you have to feed the colonies from which you 
have extracted honey, every winter. If not too much trouble, 
please give me the benefit of your experience. F. O. BLatr. 



















































































This is another instance of the inferiority of the shallow 
frames over the deeper style. A colony, which is located on 
$8 or 10 ordinary Langstroth frames, finds itself crowded for 
breeding-room in the brood-chamber, and when supplied with 
a large amount of empty combs, in the upper story, the bees 
naturally are quite prone to take advantage of the space thus 
furnished, by placing all of the honey in those upper combs. 
This leaves more breeding-room for the queen, as she remains 
in possession of all the space below ; but the result is that, for 
the winter, the brood-combs contain too little honey, unless 
the cooler weather, or the lessening of the yield, in a gradual 
manner, warns them sufficiently of the approach of cold 
weather to induce them to place the honey in close proximity 
to the brood. The Italian bees are more careful in this par- 
ticular than either the blacks or the hybrids, and are less 
likely to be caught unawares; but with the shallow hives, in 
many cases, if only the lower story is left for winter, it will be 
found that, when extracted honey has been produced, in combs 
already built, and consequently of easy access, the bees have 
not enough honey to last them even through the cold weather. 
As a matter of course, in comb honey production, this hap- 
pens less often, for combs in sections are considered by them 
as too remote from the brood, and of uneasy access to the 
swarm, owing to the numerous partitions between the sections. 
Then, also, they have to build the combs; and in the fall, as 
we all know, they build only as much as is absolutely needed 
on the spur of the moment, and it is filled as fast as built. 


When we consider the actions of the bees, in the compari- 
son between comb honey production and the production of ex- 
tracted honey, we must take one fact into consideration, to 
which the attention of the bee-keepers was first called by 
Oliver Foster. It is, that bees dislike to place their surplus in 
any part of the hive which is not of direct and easy access. In 
a state of nature, the bees harvest honey for themselves only, 
and they wish it where they can reach it, not a few at a time, 
but inamass. They want this honey above the brood, and 
where they can at any time, in very cold weather, have it 
within the cluster, without having to move the cluster in 
other than animperceptible motion upwards. The sections 
are not at all suited for this purpose—they are man’s device, 
for his own convenience, but if the bees could talk they would 
surely give us to understand that they dislike these small 
cases which divide the colony, if they must go into them, into 
fractions that could not withstand the cold. Being unable to 
speak, they make it plain to us, by their reluctance in work- 
ing in sections. That is why they are so much more eager to 
use extracting-combs that seem to them only a continuation of 
their brood-combs upwards. 

There is, however, we think, a method by which one may 
produce extracted honey over shallow brood-chambers without 
fearing to have too small a quantity placed in the brood-combs. 
This consists in crowding the bees, towards the close of the 
honey crop, so as to compel them to reduce their breeding, and 
place the honey in all available cells. A knowledge of the 
climate and of the probable duration of the honey crop in the 
locality is necessary, of course. It is necessary in every case, 
if one expects to make the business a success. 

In an ordinary season, where the crop diminishes steadily, 
as the cold weather approaches, there is no necessity to give 
the bees any warning, for they, of their own accord, usually 
then crowd the queen out of her breeding-room ; neither is it 
likely to induce natural swarming, for at that time her fer- 
tility is lessened, and the need of laying does not impose itself 
upon her as it does in the beginning. She is also evidently 
tired of it herself, and does not resent the difficulities which 
she finds in the way, as she wouldin the beginning of the 
season. , 

With the deeper frames that we use, we have found no 
difficulty on this score—except in two or three extraordinary 
seasons, when the crop was cut off all of a sudden by a cold 
spell, early in the fall. Usually there is a full supply of honey 
in the upper portion of the brood-combs, when there is a crop 
at all. ‘The combs that we use, being about two inches deeper 
than the regular Langstroth frames, this difference, it will be 
readily understood, is sufficient to make room for a plentiful 
supply. But we think it always advisable, in the fall, not to 
give the bees more room in the upper stories than they are 
likely to fill readily. In the Italian bees, the propensity is 
very much in the opposite extreme, and it is oftener the case 
that they crowd the honey so in their brood-combs that there 
is not enough room left to secure brood enough for a good 
winter population. Hamilton, Il. 
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BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
(Continued from page 242.) 

In the production of comb honey the use and non-use of 
comb foundation is an important feature. When bees are 
handling honey, as they are in the working season, there js 
more or Jess of what might be called involuntary wax-seere- 
tion. Unless there is an opportunity to use this it is wasted. 
When honey comes in slowly it is quite likely that sufficient 
wax is secreted, and that there is abundant time in which to 
make it into comb, to furnish storage for the honey that is 
gathered. As the flow increases, honey must be consumed 
expressly for wax-secretion. Whether such consumption js 
profitable [ am not able tosay. The amount of honey con- 
sumed under favorable conditions in producing a pound of 
wax, is a difficult point to decide definitely, but there is no 
doubt that it is much less than many people suppose. Just 
how much of the honey consumed goes to support the life of 
the bees, and just how much is made into wax, is hard to find 
out. The old estimate of 20 pounds of honey producing one 
pound of wax is decidedly an error. Later estimates, that 
place it at five to seven pounds for one pound of wax, are 
probably much nearer the truth, and show that the consump- 
tion of honey even for wax-secretion is not so very expensive. 
As the flow of honey increases, a point is finally reached where 
wax cannot be secreted and combs built with sufficient rapid- 
ity to furnish storage for the honey. When this point is 
reached—possibly before—comb foundation can be used with 
profit. 

As arule, I have never found it profitable to allow the 
bees to build their own combs in the sections. In a locality 
where there was only a slight flow, but one that lasted a long 
time, sucha course might be followed with profit, but, as a 
rule, the honey harvest of this locality is short but copious. 
The only place in which I have found it profitable to allow the 
bees to build their combs unaided is in the brood-nest of a 
newly-hived swarm. The profit here does not come so much 
from the saving in comb foundation, although that is quite an 
item, as it does from the conditions brought about whereby 
the bees are induced to store their honey in the supers instead 
of in the brood-nest. I would give away drawn combs before 
I would hive a swarm upon them when working for comb 
honey. The bees will do but little work in the sections until 
the combs in the brood-nest are filled, and sometimes they 
won’t then. The combs are so ful) of honey that there is 
little room for brood. Newly-built comb is always ready for 
brood-rearing, but the cells of old comb must be cleaned and 
polished before the queen will lay in them. No such polishing 
is needed for storage purposes, and, if the yield is good,a 
large share of the brood-combs will be filled with honey before 
the queen fairly commences laying. 


When there are no combs in the brood-nest, simply starters 
of foundation, no honey can be stored in it until combs are 
built, and the honey must from necessity be stored in the sec- 
tions (set over from the old hive) until comb is built in the 
brood-nest. Just as soon as a few cells are completed, the 
queen, being kept out of the supers by ap excluder, is ready 
with her eggs, and continues to follow up the comb-bulders. 
The result is that nearly all of the honey goes into the sec- 
tions, while the combs in the brood-nest become almost solid 
with brood. The hiving of the swarm upon the old stand, the 
contraction of the brood-nest, the Heddon method of prevent: 
ing after-swarming, compelling the bees to build their own 
combs in the brood-nest—all these combined throw a great 
mass of willing workers into the sections. These bees have 
swarmed. The fever is over and passed, and their whole en- 
ergies are now bent to the gathering and storing of honey. 
The foundation in the sections gives them an opportunity to 
store the honey as fast as they can gather it, the tiering-uP 
of the supers allows them plenty of time in which to ripen and 
seal it, the building of combin the brood-nest gratifies their 
natural desire for comb-building, and all goes as merry as the 
marriage bell. I am satisfied that for this locality no other 
system of management will give so large yields of surp!\s 
comb honey. 

Very excellent results may be secured by hiving swarms 
upon full sheets of foundation; far superor to what may b 
secured by using drawn combs, but not equalling those that 
come when only starters are used in the brood-nest. There !s 
more difference in this respect between combs and foundation 
than there is between foundation and starters only. Of course, 
the foundation can be drawn out into combs in two or three 
days, but during even that short time the bees have begun 
storing their honey in the supers, and, having made a begin- 
ning, they are inclined to continue the practice. 





jection, 


To this plan of management there is just one ob) 
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viz.: that perfect combs are not always built in the brood-nest. 
They may be crooked, or bulged, or drone-comb may be built. 
The last is the greatest difficulty. When using the Langstroth 
hive and contracting to only five frames, I never had any diffi- 
culty in getting straight combs. The brood-nest was so nar- 
row at the top that all of the combs were commenced at once, 
grew at the same time, and were brought down to completion 
as straight as so many boards. With the new Heddon hive 
the top of the brood-nest is wider, and the center combs are 
more likely to be commenced some little in advance of the 
outer combs, and bulging is sometimes the result. 


Drone-comb is the result of either an old queen that can- 
not keep pace with the comb-builders, or that the bees are 
thinking, perhaps, of superseding, or of using a brood-nest so 
large that the bees hatch from the first-laid eggs in the center 
of tbe brood-nest, and the queen returns to re-fill the cells so 
emptied before the brood-nest is filled with comb, aud when 
comb is built for store-ccomb (which would be the case if the 
queen were not at hand to fillit with eggs), it is quite likely 
to be drone-comb if honey is being brought in quite rapidly. 


As before mentioned, this system of management does not 
leave the swarm in the best condition for winter. If there is 
a fall flow, this condition can be easily remedied, simply by 
adding more combs and allowing the bees to breed and store 
honey to their heart’s content. The same result can be ob- 
tained by feeding, and in those localities where natural stores 
do not always prove wholesome for winter, this lack of stores 
is really an advantage, as there is no extracting to be done— 
simply the feeding of sugar. To find bees short of stores in 
the fall simply because the white honey has been stored in the 
sections, is not objectionable, as the lack of honey can be sup- 
plied with sugar syrup costing only about one-third as much 
as the honey will sell for. What course to pursue after the 
white harvest is past will depend upon circumstances, such as 
whether there is a fall flow, whether it is suitable for winter 
stores, whether an increase of colonies is desirable, etc. I 
favor uniting the light colonies soon after the sections are off, 
as this gives an opportunity for discarding imperfect combs 
and poor queens, furnishes abundant combs and bees, and 
lessens the amount of feeding that must be done. 

In the next article, ‘* feeding back ” will be explained. 

Flint, Mich. 

















MR. J. M. MARVIN. 


° 


James Monroe Marvin, the subject of this sketch, and 
whose photograph appears on the first pages of this issue of 
the American Bee Journal, was born at De Ruyter, Madison 
county, N. Y., July 4, 1830. In 1844 he, with his parents, 
moved from New York to St. Charles, Ills., and he has lived 
in or near this city from that time up to a recent date. In his 
early life Mr. M. followed the business of painting, but during 
—_ period he became greatly interested in both bees and 
lowers, 

During his earth-life few men enjoyed a wider or better 
circle of warm personal friends. In business matters he was 
highly respected for his sterling integrity. He wasof a bright, 
cheerful and sunny disposition, and was always ready and 
willing to do anything in his power for the happiness or ad- 
vancement of his friends and acquaintances. He would strip 
the blossoms from his choicest plants for the friends of the 
departed, and without a thought of a pecuniary remunera- 
tion; and, when necessary, would cheerfully divide the con- 
tents of his purse with the living. He was seldom known to 
speak an unkind word of any person, and, if treated ill, would 
simply say, and with a smile: ‘* He couldn’t help it!” During 
prt sg period of his life itis not known that he had an 
" As a practical, progressive bee-keeper he attained a very 
igh position among the fraternity, and for many years his 
eee on bee-culture were highly respected by all who knew 
on Just before and during our Civil War Mr. Marvin was 
without doubt the most extensive bee-keeper in Illinois. At 





one time his home apiary contained nearly 600 colonies of 
bees. Up to 1862 allof his bees were natives, andin box- 
hives. In 1862 he adopted the Langstroth hive and the Ital- 
ian bee. In the course of two or three years his large apiary 
had undergone a radical change. For several years thereafter 
he secured each year many tons of comb honey. In 1868 he 
purchased a honey-extractor, and then for a number of years 
confined himself mainly to the production of extracted honey. 
Tons and tons of honey were thus secured each year. Finally 
foul brood made his apiary a visit, andas no attempt was 
made to fight the disease, his colonies began to disappear rap- 
idly, and soon all were destroyed. For the past few years Mr. 
M. had taken but little interest in bees, but instead he gave 
special attention to the growing of small fruits and the pro- 
duction of new varieties of seedling grapes. His vineyard at 
the present time contains a number of very promising seed- 
lings, but what will now become of them is one of the un- 
solved problems. 

For many years Mr. Marvin was firm in the belief that 
this earth-life is simply a preparatory state to a better and an 
unending existence, and he tried to live accordingly. He often 
said he was ready at a moment’s notice to bid adieu to earth- 
life, and that when the time came for him to depart he was in 
hopes that he would not be afflicted with along and painful 
illness. His desire in that respect was gratified, for he de- 
parted this life very suddenly on Friday, March 5, 1896. 
While eating supper, and apparently in his usual health, he 
was taken with severe stomach pains, andin less than an 
hour thereafter he was in spirit-life. 


Mr. Marvin left no family—he being a bachelor—but he 
left one sister and three brothers, besides a multitude of 
friends and other relatives to mourn his unexpected exit to 
the mysterious beyond. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 

St. Charles, Ill. 
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(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








To Those Who Desire Answers by Mail. 

Notwithstanding I have more than once said in print that 
I cannot make answer by mail, I still get a good many re- 
quests of that kind, and there seems to bea feeling that a 
stamp enclosed puts one under obligation to send a written 
answer. A little thought ought to show the unreasonableness 
of this. If I answer one by mail there’s no good reason why I 
should not answer another, and as in most cases it would be a 
little more desirable to have an answer by mail sooner than it 
could be had in print, very few would want answers in print, 
and a large part of my time would be taken up writing let- 
ters. I’m glad to answer as well as I can in print, for in that 
case I’m paid fur it, and many others have the benefit of the 
answer, so when you ask for an answer please always say in 
what place you want the answer, and don’t expect an excep- 
tion to be made in your case. 

I know it often seems as if a man must be very unaccom- 
modating who will not answer a question by mail that re- 
quires only a few words, but sometimes an answer of three 
words may require an hour of looking up the matter, and, 
even if it didn’t, there’s no reason why you should be treated 
any different from others. C. C. MILLER. 

— EE 


Large Hives and Swarming. 
I am troubled by my bees swarming too much every sea- 


son. lam using the 8-frame hives as recommended by so 
many, and find by putting two together (making a 16-frame 
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hive) that my queens fill 12 to 14 frames solid with brood. 
Now will using this 16-frame (two-story) hive prevent swarm- 
ing ? and will I get as much zomb honey per hive? What do 
you think of a 16-frame 2-story hive for a brood-chamber, if 
they average 135 frames solid brood to the hive ? ate 

. . Me 


ANSWER.—You have struck on one of the unsettled ques- 
tions. Some will tell you that with 16 frames and 13 frames 
of brood you’!! find the bees will not work much in supers. 
Others say they will. I haven’t had a chance to settle the 
matter from my own experience, as there has been no crop 
here for the past two years, but if you keep 13 frames well 
filled with brood I’d at least let them have the chance to try 
what they’d doin supers with 16 brood-combs. The Dadants 
claim that with their large hives they don’t have five colonies 
swarm in a hundred, and the probability is that you'll have 
very much less swarming with 14 or 16 frames than with 38. 
If you hive your swarms in a single story they’ll give you more 
surplus from the early harvest, but whether hiving on two 
stories may not be more profitable in the long run is a queés- 
tion. Possibly you might do well to try a few cases of reduc- 
ing to one story after the early harvest had fairly begun, and 
then restoring the second story at the close of the early har- 
vest. But you would likely have more swarming by that. 

a + 


What Hive to Use. 


What kind of hive do you use, or would you recommend ? 
J.B. W. 


ANSWER.—I’m trying to find out what hive I want myself, 
and have some 11-frame hives in use, besides the 8-frame 
hives I’ve had for a good while, but mostof the new hives I’ve 
got lately are the 8-frame dovetail, and I’m in hopes they 
may be satisfactory by running them part or the whole of the 
year in two stories. 

— + © + mee 


The Lizard a Bee-Enemy in Brazil. 


Iam now settled in Olinda, in Brazil, 8° south of the 
equator. My bees have much to suffer from the lizards that 
hide themselves under and near the hives, and snap the harm- 
less pets when striking near the ground to enter their homes. 
What is to be done to remove that enemy ? M. E. 

Olinda, Brazil, March 1, 1896. 


ANSWER.—I’ve looked over all the answers I have now in 
stock, and the only one that seems to fit the case is, ‘‘I don’t 
know.” Possibly setting the hives up on stakes a foot high, 
with a good, wide entrance-board for the bees to alight on. 
Perhaps some one of successful experience will be kind enough 
to offer something to help out. 
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Number of Bees in a Quart. 


How many pints or quarts of bees will it require to make 
4 pounds? There is a man that wants some 2-frame nuclei, 
and 4 pounds of bees. I have no way to weigh them, only by 
guess or measure. I want to give him plenty, and would 
rather give him 14 pound too much than not enough. 
J. H.S. 


ANSWER.—It isn’t an easy thing to be sure about bees 
either by weight or measuré. A good deal has been said and 
written as to the number of bees in a pound, but I don’t be- 
lieve any man living can tell how many bees are in a pound 
weighed out before him. It may varyall the way from 3,000 
to 10,000. In the first place, there’s a difference in the dif- 
ferent kinds of bees. Cheshire found that 7 Carniolan work- 
ers weighed as much as 1OCyprians. So take the smallest 
and bring them down to the starving point, and you may h&ve 
10,000 in a pound, while the largest well crammed with 
honey may go only 3,000 to the pound. For ordinary pur- 
poses, it is quite common to consider 5,000 a pound, when 
bees are not well filled. Less attention has been given to the 
number in a quart, and I don’t believe you will find arything 
on record that will give any very satisfactory answer. When 
you come to actual practice, it’s doubtful whether you'll want 
to know anything about the number of bees in a quart, or 
how much a given number of pounds will measure when meas- 
ured in a quart measure. The variation would probably be 
such as to make your measure very unreliable. Get the exact 
weight of a quart of bees, and in five minutes later it may 
weigh differently. If the bees are cold and quiet when first 
weighed, they will be elosely packed together, and there will 





be a large number in a quart. Then as they become excited 
and warm up your quart will swell. 

As already said, you probably will find it a very difficy); 
thing to get bees to stay in a quart measure long enough to be 
measured. After you try it I think you’ll be glad to turn to 
the weighing. If you have no convenience for weighing, go 
to the nearest store and have them weigh whatever you intend 
to put the bees in. Then when you have your bees fastened 
in, have them weighed again. Then charge in proportion to 
the weight, or else fill in a few more if the weight is short, 
But every bee-keeper who sells honey would do well to have 
something with which he can weigh. 


<< 


Probably a Wild 


Bee. 





I send you an insect, of which I found hundreds in my 
bee-hives this spring. Please tell me what they are, their use, 
name, etc. L. C. 


ANswER.—The specimen sent, as nearly as I can judge 
from its dried and crushed condition, is one of the small wild 
bees. I’m not entomologist enough to give you its correct 
name, if indeed I’m right as to its being a bee at all. If it’sa 
bee, it probably came to get some chance at the sweets it 
smelt in the hive. 

a 


Hunting Wild Bees. 


1. What is the best bait to be used in summer time when 
flowers are abundant, in lining or tracing wild bees to their 
home ? 

2. What is the best method of hunting wild bees in sun- 
mer ? E. S. G. 


ANSwWERS.—1. I don’t suppose there’s anything better 
than honey, and if I should venture a guess as to the kind of 
honey, I should say that with the strongest odor. Makinga 
smudge by burning old combis practiced by some to get the 
first attention of the bees. ; 

2. I’ve no personal experience in hunting bees, except 
going with A. I. Root a short time one day, and I suspect he 
wished I was out of the way, but I suppose the orthodox way 
isto line and cross line. Establish a line by watching which 
way the bees fly after fairly at work, then go some distance 
in the same line and try another spot, and so on until you 
come upon the place. Or, after having oue line established, 
start the bees to work at another spot outside your first line, 
and then try to find the place where the two lines cross. 

You'll probably find ita very difficult thing to get bees to 
work on bait when flowers are abundant. 

0 i 


Using Old Combs—Cutting Out Queen-Cells. 


1. There is a man in this place who had six colonies die 
for want of food. The boxes or hives are full of empty com) 
from one end to the other. Would any of this comb do t 
use? It seems to be all right. 

2. Mr. Newman tells in his book how to prevent bees 
from swarming, by cutting out the queen-cells. I don’t un- 
derstand it rightly. I don’t know what time in the spring 
do this, nor how often. 

It is very windy here, and everything is fresh and green, 
but bees are working right along, rain or shine. We have 
had hardly any winter. B: We 

Coal Gate, I. T., April 11. 


ANSWERS.—1. The old combs are all right to use again, 
and are valuable. Even if they’re not entirely clean and nice, 
the bees will make a nice job cleaning them up, only if they're 
very bad don't give too many of them at a time to the bees. 

2. Cutting out queen-cells will not usually prevent first 
swarms, although it may sometimes. But second swarms _ 
be prevented by cutting out all the cells but one. Lift out the 
frames about 6 or 7 days after the swarm issues, and -—— 
off or cut out all the queen-cells but one, saving one of oa 
largest and best looking. But you can generally prevent rs 
issuing of second swarms in a way that has been many _— 
given. When the swarm issues, hive iton the old stand, , 
set the old hive close beside it. In six or seven days move <o 
old hive to a new place a rod or so away, and a large number 
of the field-bees wili join the swarm, and this will weaken the 
old colony so much that it will in all probability give uP - 
thought of swarming. You will make the matter more _ be 
you move the hiye at the time of day when the bees of e 
hive are out fora play spell, just before the young bees bes!" 
to return to the hive. 
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In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14 
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Winter “ Honey ”-Production— 
Will Old-Time Honey-Sea. 
sons Return ? 





Query 11.—1. Could bees produce honey 
in January, if they were kept in a warm 
building and fed bountifully on sugar syrup ? 
lam told itis being done here in Ohio, and 
the honey sold for one-fifth the price of gen- 
uine comb honey. 

®. Do you think the time will ever come 
again when bees will do as well as they did 10 
or 12 years ago? I mean in the locality of 
Ohio.—COLUMBUS. 


G. M. Doolittle—1. This is a ‘* fake.” 
2. Possibly, if the same conditions exist. 


R. L. Taylor—1l. I guess not. One- 
fifth the price! Poppycock. 2. Yes, 
surely. 

W. R. Graham—1. Bees cannot make 


honey out of sugar. 2. I see no reason 
why they should not. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—1. Not long. The 
bees would soon go where the wildwood 
twineth. 2. I do not. Man destroys 
more bloom than he adds. 


Rev. M. Mahin—1l. No. 2.1 do not 
know how it may be in Ohio, but I do 
not expect them ever to do as well in 
Indiana as they did in earlier years. 


Bb. Taylor—1l. I don’t believe they 
could. 2. I do not know. Here in 
Southern Minnesota I have but little 
hope of again reaping old-time honey- 
crops. 

Mrs, L. Harrison—1. No! Honey is 
the product of flowers. ‘The Creator 
never intended bees to be fed like pigs. 
2. Solomon says, ** What has been will 
be again.” 

W. G. Larrabee—1. I don’t know. I 
am afraid there is some mistake about 
this, for the sugar can’t be bought for 
one-fifth the price of comb honey. 2. I 
don’t know, but I am afraid not. 


J. M. Hambaugh—1. No. It would 
simply be sugar syrup, and should re- 
ceive the condemnation of all honey- 
producers. 2. In some localities, yes ; 


others, no. Generally speaking, I fear 
not. 


E. France—1. No. Bees do not make 
hovey if you feed sugar syrup. The bees 
will store it the same as you give them. 
~. No. The timber is cut off, the fields 


are cultivated, the old-time bee-pastures 
are destroyed. 


H. D. Cutting—1. If you know just 
‘a little bit” about bees, does it look 
reasonable to you? Don’t believe it for 
4 moment. 2.1 will not venture an 


opinion, but I would like to see two wet 
seasons in succession. 


C. H. Dibbern—1. I see no reason 
why “honey” could not be produced as 
Suggested in January, but I am sure it 
would not be profitable at double the 
usual price. 2. Yes, the good years 
will surely come again. 


&. W. Demaree—1. Certainly not. It 
would be out of season” in the month 
of January for bees to build combs if the 
‘1'D8 was possible at all. It is evident 








that that scientific ‘*sugar-honey ” idea 
—bees ** making honey” out of sugar— 
will ‘* bear fruit” for some time to come. 
2. It will depend mucb upon the pecu- 
liar turn agriculture may take. I don’t 
know about Ohio. But here in blue- 
grass Kentucky the tobacco crop is de- 
stroying bee-forage. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1. No. Sugar 
syrup would still be sugar syrup, though 
deposited inthe comb. 2. I don’t see 
why they shouldn’t do as well if the 
same conditions could be restored. Here 
is a big field for bee-savants to explore. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—1. I don’t believe it. 
Even if I believed any one could get the 
honey produced they wouldn’t be such 
fools as to sell for 3 cents a pound. 
Wouldn’t need to, and would lose big 
money by it. 2. I don’t know any rea- 
son why it may not come again. 


Emerson T. Abbott—1. Bees cannot 
produce honey out of sugar syrup in 
January, nor at any other time. We 
hear a great many thingsin these days 
that are not so. A vast deal of the 
‘**honey” made out of sugar syrup is 
the result of an over-fertile imagination. 
2. Ido not know anything about the 
possibilities of honey in Ohio. 


Allen Pringle—1. No. Neither in 
January nor in any other month can 
bees produce honey from sugar syrup. 
Don’t try to do it, or advise anybody else 
to try. 2. The Ohio men must answer 
this question. I do not think bees will 
everdo as well again in any locality 
where the forests have disappeared, 
without special planting and sowing. 


P. H. Elwood—1. This is as bad as 
the artificial comb”and glucose filling. 
The capacity of the average man for 
being humbugged is great, or such 
stories could never circulate. 2. Not if 
your forage has been destroyed. If not, 
old crops will return. However, we are 
apt to remember the large crops longer 
than the small ones or the failures. Not 
all sunshine years ago. 


Eugene Secor—1. I advise you to try 
that yourself on one colony; and when 
you have produced the first 10 pounds 
of honey, you will know that you can’t 
believe all you hearor read. If it does 
not cost you 5 times the price of honey, 
I'll miss my guess. 

* Behold, we know not anything; 

I can but trust that good shall fall 

At last—far off—at last, to all— 

And every winter change to een 
—TENNYSON. 

J. E. Pond—1. I don’t think it would 
be practicable to do so. At any rate 
they can’t produce honey from sugar 
syrup. 2. I do not know of any reason 
why they will not. Bee-keepers owe all 
the trouble there is in the matter to 
themselves. When they learn wisdom 
from sad experience, times will improve. 
It is just such matters as are involved in 
Part 1 of this question, that causes 
much of the trouble that now exists. 


James A. Stone—1. I would not think 
the colony would be strong enough to 
gather any surplus syrup at that time. 
As to honey, they never can gather or 
produce it from sugar syrup. Keep your 
ears open and you can hear anything. 
But if a bee-keeper is doing what ‘* Co- 
lumbus” is told is being done, he ought 
to, and will be, boycotted. 2. Yes. 
When bee-keepers learn that their bees 
must have pasturage the same as their 
animals. 





Personal MENTION. 





Mx. L. D. Sriison, editor of the Nebraska 
Bee-Keeper, reported, April 17, that “ Bees 
are doing finely this spring.”” That’s the 
general report up to this time—April 18. 
Hope it will continue. 





Dr. C. C. MrtueR, of Marengo, Ill, has 
been appointed a commissioner to the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly which meets 
for about 10 days at Saratoga, N. Y., May 
21. Itis the highest honor conferred ona 
layman in the Presbyterian church. And 
the Doctor well deserves it. 





Mr. ALLEN PRINGLE, of Selby, Ont., in 
the April Review, lets the daylight in upon 
the doings of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation. Some things will bardly bear 
the light of day, and we'll be glad to see 
how the Ontario stands it. Mr. Pringle 
usually knows his ground before he stands 
upon it. 


Epiror Hutcurnson, of the Review, ex- 
pects to attend the meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Bee-Keepers’ Association, May 16, and 
read an essay on *‘ The Production of Comb 
and Extracted Honey.”” Every bee-keeper 
within 100 miles of the ‘City of Brotherly 
Love,” ought to be present to meet and 
hear Mr. Hutchinson. 


Mrs. J. M. Nuuu, of Miami, Mo., we re- 
gret to learn, bas been sick all the past 
winter, and under the doctor's tender care. 
Mrs. Null is one of Missouri's best bee-keep- 
ers, and could tell quite an experience if 
she were so inclined. We hope she may 
speedily recover, and be equal to ber former 
self, when we had the pleasure of meeting 
her—at the World’s Fair and St. Joseph 
conventions of the North American. 





Mr. Hasty, in Review, asks us what we 
would advise him to do, seeing he is over 
200 pages in arrears in reviewing the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. We would advise him to 
do just as he pleases, and we will promise 
to be satisfied. So now he can’t go wrong. 
But if Mr. Hasty attempts to recapitulate 
allthe good things some people say they 
find in the Bee Journal, he'll not run out of 
material for his Review department very 
soon. 





Mrs. J. N. Heater, of Columbus, Nebr., 
spent the winter in the South with Mr. 
Heater, returning home about April 15. 
She found her bees in fine condition, not a 
single colony lost in wintering. Mrs. H. is 
probably the most prominent lady bee- 
keeper in Nebraska. Our readers know her 
by her replies in the ‘* Question-Box’ for 
several years past. Wehad the pleasure of 
meeting both Mrs. and Mr. Heater at the 
World’s Fair convention. They are a jolly 
couple. 





Mr. Tuomas G. NewMan and wife, with 
their daughter (Mrs. F. H. Chenoweth) and 
her two children, all started for California 
last Thursday, April 23. They left the 
Union Depot at 2:40 p.m., where we went 
to “see them off,” and say good-bye. A 
number of their friends and relatives went 
to the station to see that Mr. Newman and 
family bad safely begun their long journey 
toward the ** Landof Sunshine.’’ They ex- 
pected to reach Los Angeles on Tuesday, 
April 28, where they were to spend a day or 
two, and then continue on their way to San 
Diego, where they will make their home. 
Mr. Newman’s many bee-keeping friends 
will be glad to welcome him to California, 
and Chicago will hardly again ,seem the 
same to us without him. Our best wishes 
go with Mr. Newman and family, for many 
years of good health and happiness in their 
new home in the * Sunset State.” 
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The Annual Report of the convention of the 





Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association for 1895 is re- 
ceived. The meeting was held at Omaha, Sept. 17, i8 and 
19. The Report contains 30 pages. Mr. E. Whitcomb, of 
Friend, and Mr. L. D. Stilson, of York, Nebr., are respectively 
President and Secretary of the Association. Nebraska is one 
of the very few States that issue a pamphlet report of the 
annual bee-convention. 
ee 


A Report in one of our late bee-exchanges reads as 
follows: 

‘*My bees were taken out of the cellar in fine shape 
March 20. Only 2 dead out of 157; but a lot more may die 
before June.” 

We should presume that if the ‘‘shape” of the bees was 
all right last fall, when put into the cellar, their ‘‘ shape ” 
shouldn’t change much during the winter. He probably 
meant their ‘‘ condition ” was fine. 

Then he lost ‘‘only 2 out of 157” bees. Just think of 
it—only 2 bees lost! But then, he says he put in only 157 bees ! 
He most likely meant that 2 colonies died out of 157. Why 
don’t people say what they mean? We ‘don’t know.” 


—————— ee ———___—_ 


North Carolina Experiment Station.—Some 
months ago we received the following letter from Mr. W. H. 
Pridgen, of Creek, N. C., but in some way it was mislaid, and 
‘*turned up” only a week or so ago: 


Mr. Epiror :—Inclosed find a clipping which explains it- 
self. It is a step in the right direction, and I hope will be the 
means of educating the people of North Carolina in bee-keep- 
ing, that others who are now ignorant of the pleasure and 
profit in the pursuit, may learn to enjoy the sweets that go to 
waste. W. H. PRIDGEN. 


The clipping referred to in the foregoing letter reads 
thus: 
BEE-CULTURE AT THE EXPERIMENT STATION. 


The North Carolina Experiment Station has recently com- 
pleted arrangements for carrying on some work in bee-culture, 
both to disseminate information as to the best methods to fol- 
low in bee-keeping, as well as to conduct tests to determine 
what plans should be adopted in North Carolina to make this 
particular industry 4% profitable as possible. Im many sec- 
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tions of the State bee-culture now yields handsome returns 
when carefully managed. With proper use of the improved 
methods of late years this result might be largely increased, 
It will be the purpose of the Station to endeavor to aid in the 
extension of the industry, and with the possible improvement 
of the culture where it has now found a foothold. For this 
purpose the co-operation of two experienced bee-keepers has 
been secured—Dr. J. W. Hunter and Mr. W. H. Hall, both of 
Forsyth county. It is expected that results interesting to 
bee-keepers will be reached during the coming season. In the 
meantime, items of timely interest will be distributed upon 
the various phases of the subject. 

As the Station desires to enter into correspondence with 
every bee-keeper now in North Carolina, each one is cordially 
requested to send his name and address to Dr. H. B. Battle, 
Director, Raleigh, N.C. Any items as to the colonies, hives, 
etc., on hand, and the success or failure heretofore met with, 
will be gladly received. Doubtless the correspondence will be 
mutually helpful. 


We believe this is the first Southern State to recognize 
bee-culture in this way. We hope that much good may result, 
and that other States will imitate the good example set by 
North Carolina. We should be pleased to publish some of the 
apiarian reports issued by this Station. 

——————_-2- 

Prof. Cook, in the Rural Californian for March, gives 
these three ‘‘ Bits of Nectar,” among others : 

BrEs Not A NuIsANnce.—And now comes news of a suit 
in Europe to show that bees are a nuisance, and not to be tol- 
erated in certain precincts. The decision was with the bees; 
that it is too late in the world’s history to make, much more 
to enforce, such aclaim. God has given us bees for a great 
purpose. There can be no greater folly than an attempt at 


their banishment. Any such an attempt must prove as fool- 
ish as it is vain. 


BEE-STING REMEDIES.—Ammonia has long been recog- 
nized as one of the best antidotes for bee-sting poison. There 


is reason in this. The poison is acid, and the ammonia in 
neutralizing the acid, seems to neutralize the poison as well. 
In a late number of Nature itis suggested that an ammonia- 
cal extract of quinine is even more effective than ammonia 
alone. Bee-keepers who are much troubled with stings may 
well try this new remedy. 

Krep Coot with Brrs.—There is a prevailing opinion 
that bees are especially cross to some people. As a teacher 
of apiculture, who has often had very large classes, number- 
ing at times from 30 to 50, I have had good opportunities to 
test this theory, but never found any reasons for adopting it. 
If one is more susceptible to attack and stings than another, 
it is only because he is nervous and quick in his work and 
movements. Harsh behavior the bees resent, and usually at- 
tempt to punish. 

eo 

Importation of Apis Dorsata.—0n page 2! 
we requested all who answer in the ‘‘ Question-Box” depart 
ment, to let us know their opinion as to the advisability of 
going to the expense of importing Apis dorsata. So far only 


three out of 25 have responded, and their replies follow: 


I am thoroughly convinced that a great deal more is being 
made out of the importation of Apis dorsata than the circum- 
stances warrant. It will cost but little to secure a few of 
these bees to test their merits, and I do not think that the 
Government should be asked to go to large expense in order 
to make any experiments along this line. There are other 
things of more importance to bee-keepers than the importa 
tion of these bees, which should have attention first. 

This agitation seems to be mostly in the interest of one 
man, who seems to want the job of going after Apis dorsata. 
It would be better, it seems to me, to wait unti! he has shown 
a disposition to deal fairly and honestly with his fellow bee 
keepers as to some matters he now has in hand before he re 
ceives any new commissions. 

I for one do not think that under the circumstances thes’ 
bees would prove to be avery valuable addition to the wea't! 
of the bee-keepers of the United States. 

EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


I must say I think it a little premature for a local society 
to attempt a thing of this kind. It should come before th 
North American at its next meeting, and it would have more 
influence than a dozen local societies. 

The petition says it is the wish of the majority of prog*” 
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sive bee-keepers of this country. I have my doubts about it, 
as I don’t think the majority know one thing aboutit at the 
present time. Now, if the Apis dorsata is what we want, and 
it will be a benetit to this country, then I hold up both hands 
for it. But do we want the Apis dorsata ? 


The Australians wanted the rabbits, but they don’t want 
them pow. We wanted the sparrows, but we don’t want them 
now. We haye the imported currant-worm, but we don’t 
want it any more. We have the Cyprian bees, but how many 
want them now? We have many imported insects, birds, 
quadrupeds and bipeds that we wish we did not have. Sol 
will suggest that all parties go slow, and know just what they 
are doing with them in their native home. If the drones from 
Apis dorsata only fly after sundown, how are we to use them 
for any benefit to our queens, if any benefit it will be? 

I would like to hear from our good friend D. A. Jones, who 
spent thousands of dollars investigating the different varieties 
of foreign bees. Mr. Jones did a great work, and we should 
always hold him in grateful remembrance. 

, H. D. Currine. 


I hardly know how to reply to the request as to the mat- 
ter of importing the big Indian bee. Two men who have seen 
it in its native place are hopeful that it might be successfully 
and profitably introduced. Gravenhorst thinks there is no 
reason why it might not cross with the smaller bees. Others 
think differently. I think it is Baldensperger who says it is 
impossible to domesticate it, and the only attempts in that 
line that I ever read about were utter failure. Cheshire thinks 
its introduction would not be valuable, and says: ‘* Fortu- 
nately, itis in the very nature of things impracticable to 
‘hybridize’ our bees with dorsata.” If it is thought advisable 
to make any effort with regard to it, it would be a good deal 
cheaper, I should think, to have the experiment made near or 
onits own ground. If it cannot be kept in a hive there, or if 
it cannot be crossed with other bees, it is not worth while to 
bring it here. 

The wording of the petition given on page 217, would 
have to be changed to get the signatures of well-informed bee- 
keepers. The statement, ** It is believed that these bees would 
be of great advantage,” etc., is probably the reverse of the 
truth, if the general belief ismeant; and it is equally far from 
correct tosay that in desiring the introduction of dorsata, 
‘* we represent the sentiment of a majority of the progressive 
bee-keepers of the country.” 

oe Probably the strongest argument in favor of dorsata, pro- 
viding it could be successfully introduced, is that on account 
of its size it could work on red clover. If.«we want the Gov- 
ernment to help toward securing honey from red clover, why 
not work in amorecertain direction? For a tithe of the ex- 
pense, we could get from France bees whose size has been in- 
creased until the length of tongue is much beyond the average. 
Dr. J. P. Murdock has bees of such size that they are said to 
work freely on red clover. As to these bees, I know for cer- 
tain that they build worker-comb very nearly as large as 
drone-comb, their drone-comb being proportionately increased 
in size. 

On the whole, would it not be better to spend money in 
getting what is less problematical, or in first finding out 
whether dorsata is worth anything if it should be introduced ? 

C. C. MILLER. 

Comment from us on this subject is hardly necessary, even 
were we competent to speak on the subject. Prof. Cook 
has referred to the matter favorably, on page 227, so that 
makes four out of 25 who were asked to express their opinion. 
Three practically against the importation of Apis dorsata, and 
One for it—so far as heard from. Well, if thatis any indication 
of the minds of the * progressive bee-keepers of the country,” 
it would seem that they are not yet tumbling over each other 
in their rush to have the ‘big Indian bee” brought to our 
shores. 

The Mesquite Tree.—Among the trees whose 
blossoms yield nectar may be named the mesquite, which 
grows in certain parts of the United States. In the Pacific 
Rural Press we find the following paragraphs concerning 
mesquite and its uses: 


As is well known to those familiar with this tree, it is 
useful in many ways to the people of Mexico and the south- 
western part of the United States. Its roots and wood are 
excellent for fuel; the gum is used for dyeing, and also as a 
medicine; the leaves and pods, or beans, as they are usually 








called, are valuable forage for stock, and are also prized by 
Mexicans and Indians as food. These ** beans” consist of an 
outer husk or. pod, and of hard kernels. The pods are agree- 
able to the taste, and very nutritious. Their food-value 
largely depends upon the sugar contained, as high as 24 per 
cent. having been foundin them. The kernels are exceed- 
ingly hard, and are not digestible by animals when swallowed. 
Analyses, however, show them to be very nutritious, and if a 
way could be found to utilize them the value of the ** beans ” 
for stock would be much increased. 


The flowers of the mesquite yield an excellent honey, and 
in this way the tree is of commercial importance to the bee- 
keepers of the regious where it grows. 

These many uses make it desirable to avoid needless de- 
struction of this tree, and although it is a slow grower, it 
would probable in the long run be of advantage to plant it, 
since it is especially adapted to arid surroundings, and will 
thrive in situations where most trees will perish. 

This tree and its products have been undergoing careful 
examination at the hands of Prof. Forbes, Chemist of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at the University of Arizona. 


———_—_—_—_=-o-——_—_——__—_ 


A Foul (Brood) Joke.—In the Canadian Bee 
Journal for April we find that at the last Ontario convention 
a certain member raised this question, in all seriousness: 
‘* Should not the public be made acquainted with the fact that 
a person bas foul brood.” (Italics ours.) The idea of a ‘* per- 
son ” having foul brood! Whenever that happens, no doubt 
the public will not need to be specially informed—they’l! find 
it out soon enough. Of course the question had reference to 
a person's bees, though it was not so printed. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAA AA A AAA A Bt hh te te te te te te te te ee Me th dns 


Big Bees of Cochin China. 
In looking over an old volume of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, I came across the following under the title— 


A CHINESE BEE. 


“The Apicultural Section of the Entomological Society at 

its annual meeting in Paris, in August, 1874, made many in- 
teresting statements. M. Durand Saint Armand, a govern- 
ment officer in Cochin China, states that the country possesses 
a bee twice the size of ours, which, consequently, ought to ex- 
tract the honey from red clover which is known to be very 
abundant. This bee is found in great numbers all along the 
coast, in a wild state, in hollow trees, and the natives hunt 
them for their wax. The extensive forests of this country are 
Jeased for the product of wax which is to be sold to the Chi- 
nese.” 
Here then would appear to be our bee twice the size of 
Apis mellifica and living like them in hollow trees. Can not 
our bee-keeping friends in France give us more information 
in regard to these bees? I believe a large portion, if not all, 
of Cochin China is now in the hands of France. I should not 
now have thought so much of this statement had I not in con- 
versation with a returned missionary learned of the same or 
a similar bee, under domestication by the Chinese in western 
China. As he was a young man, a native of this town, brought 
up on a farm, I felt that his statements were worthy of entire 
confidence. He said the bees of Western China were in size 
midway between our hive-bees and the bumble-bee, aud were, 
like our domestic bees, kept in hives; and must be of gentle 
disposition as he had seen a colony clustered in a crowded 
street yet no one seemed afraid of them. I had hoped before 
this to have secured specimens of them, but owing perhaps to 
the unsettled condition of the country I have notas yet re- 
ceived them. I supposed when he first told me of them that 
they were the Apis dorsata which the Chinese had domestica- 
ted, but I now think they must belong to another species.—J. 
E. CRANE, in Review. 


—___ <—-9-~———_——_ 


Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
pages on which to write or paste recipes taken from other sources. 
It is just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of horey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and va:uable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
80 cts.; 50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.75. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office 
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READ THIS—Mr. Keyes says: The 100 pounds of Extra-Tnin Foundation you sent us is 


superior to anything he ever saw; and I think the same. 
Dear Sirs:—The Sections came duly to hand. 


are as good as the best. 


Leahy Mfg. Co.:—I have received the bill of goods. 
Hive-Stulf 1 have ever received from any place. 


your close selection of lumber. 


Yours very truly. O. 


R. L. TUCKER, Wewahitchka, Fla. 
Indeed, they are very nice. Yes, sir; they 
CHARLES H. THIEs, Steeleville, Illinois. — 
{ must say they are the choicest lot of 
I admire the smoothness of your work, and 
K. OLMSTEAD, Orleans, Nebr. 


Dear Sirs:—The Sections arrived in due time, and are all O. K. so far as exumined. They 


are simply perfection. 
you may live long and do well. 


stamps for another. 


1 can’t see how you can turnish such goods at such Jow prices. 
Yours respectfully, 
Gents:—1 received the ** Higginsville Smoker ”’ all O. K. 
Yours truly, 


I hope 
Z. 8. WEAVER, Courtney, Tex. 
It’s a dandy; please find enclosed 

OrTto ENDERS, Oswegathe, N. Y 


Gentlemen:—1! have bought Supplies from nearly all the large manufacturers by the car- 


load, and | must say yours are as good as tbe best. 


It is a pleasure to handle them, 


indeed, in many lines they are the best. 
E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, lllinois. 


The above unsolicited testimonials are a fair sample of hundreds we receive. 
Our prices are reasonable and the * Higginsville Goods ”’ are the best. 
The * Higginsville * Goods are for sale by the following parties : 


Chas. H. Thies, Steelville, Ll. 

Henry L. Miller, Topeka, Kans. 

J. W. Rouse & Co.. Mexico, Mo. 
Fulton & Gregg, Garden City. Kans. 


If you need a Carload of Supplies, or only a Bee-Smoker, write to us. 
here to serve you, and will, if you give us a chance. 


Address, 
49A 


K. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Ill. 

E. A. Seeley, Bloomer, Arkansas. 

P. J. Thomas, Fredonia, Kans. 

W. J. Finch, Jr., Springfield, Ill. 
Remember, we are 
A Beautiful Catalogue Free. 


LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





CHEAPER THAN EVER 


Hilton's White T Supers 
Chaff Polished Foundation 
Hives Sections Smokers 


And everything needed in the apiary. 
1896 Catalog of 36 pages free. 
GEO. E. HILTON, 
1SAtf FREMONT, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journar 


Dadant’s Foundation 
———— jn Chicago ! 


No other Goods kept here. 
Send for Price-List, 
CHAS, DADANT & SON, 
118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
1ISAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 











ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION Commemarion 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cuttinug-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing, Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
/ Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 

SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 

46 Water St., 


1Aly 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SECTIONS 


These ARE NoT Seconds, but perfect Sections. 
As they are not up to our present high stan- 
dard. we wish to close them out. Sample free. 
Widths—7-to-foot, 1 15-16 in., and 2 in. 
Catalog of Bees & Supplies FREE. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N., Y. 








3:= YOUNG QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL => 


From the South. 
DEN ITALIANS. 


Bred from our hardy strain of GRAY CARNIOLANS and GOL- 
Untested Queen, 75 cts.; Tested, $1.50. 


If you wanta Fine 


Imported or a Select Tested Breeding-Queen, or BEES BY THE PouND, Nuclei and 


Full Colonies, we can furnish you at bottom prices. We 


Bee-Paralysis. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


never saw Foul Brood or 


PricE-List FREE. 


F. A. LOCKHART & CO., Lake George, N. Y. 


Please mention the American Bee Jourual. 


16Etf 





That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING OFFER : 


We have arranged with the inventor of the new Queen-Clipping Device (Mr. Mon- 
ette), to offer it to our present subscribers as a Premium for getting NEw subscribers. 


Send us just one ew name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Quebn-Clipping Device rree of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 


will be sent postpaid for 50 cts. 
You can’t earn 50 cts. any easier. 


sent out. 


it is a most ingenious and useful article. 


But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer ? 
Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 
page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. 


See 
Complete directions accompany each one 
Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y 
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General Items, 


Pet OPTRA NS Ne Nal Fal Mel Me es sg 


Bees in Fine Condition. 


Bees in this locality are in fine condition, 
but later than usual about swarming. They 
are beginning to store some surplus honey, 


I am well pleased with the improvement 
in the American Bee Journal, and think jt 
better this year than it has ever been be. 
ore. J. B. Grirriy, 

Cat Creek, Ga., April 14. 


——-- + << 


Wintered Fairly Well. 


My bees have wintered fairly well, es- 
pecially those that I wintered in the cellar, 
Il left three of my best colonies out-doors, 
and lost two of them, and the queen out of 
the other one, and with one or two like ex- 
periences, I have come to the conclusion 
that out-doors is no place for me to winter 
bees. C. W. GERRIsH, 

Rochester, N. H., April 15. 





Bees Eating in Winter. 


On page 190, Mr. Cotton again requests 
me to forward at least part of the premium 
which was offered by me in my first article 
on the above question. But he has failed 
toreply to my last article. Now, if the 
circumstances which I drew his attention 
to, in my last, and whichI asked him to 
explain, were so insignificant that he saw 
fit to ignore them entirely, 1 will treat his 
last with the same consideration, withhold 
the premium, and holler “ Nuf,” until he 
does. D. W. HEIsE. 

Bethesda, Ont. 


——+~ <> > + — 


Gelsemium for Rats. 


In answer to Mr. Pringle’s inquiry, since 
cats are barred, tell him to take the flowers 
of the yellow jessamine (Gelsemium), and 

ut them where rats can have easy access. 
‘hey will be eaten greedily, and the result 
will be sudden death, without any other 
bait being needed. ; 

This may interest my friends in the 
Southern States more than Mr. Pringle, as 
I don’t think the Gelsemium grows so far 
north. ENGLISH B. MANN. 

Wewahitchka, Fla. 








Stray Thoughts by ‘‘ Bro. Ben.” 


* Honey or FaRMER BeE-Keepers.—I hard- 

ly think that speech of F. Rauchfuss, on 
page 181, is complimentary either to spe- 
cialists or farmer bee-keepers. If the honey 
of the latter is poor, why need it injure the 
prices of the former? As a matter of fact, 
so far as my observation goes, the farmers 
honey is superior to that of some specialists. 
This is owing to the fact that they allow 
the bees to ripen and cap the honey before 
it is extracted, thereby insuring a better 
flavor. Having used this kind of honey 
some 20 years in preference to that of 
others, I do not speak unadvisedly. 


THe AMALGAMATION.—If there is any 
thoughts among bee-keepers of wishing to 
influence legislation by the Union, there 
should be no foreigners in it. What bus: 
ness would American bee-keepers have !0 
Canada, trying to influence lawmakers, oF 
vice versa? Have strictly a United States 
Union, and make it also an Exchange, and 
the number of members will, I believe, be 
greatly increased. 


Let this Exchange buy up that cheap 
farmers’ honey; get all the pure honey pro 
duced, and they can then set a fair living 
price, and atthe same time make it impor 
sible for the adulterator to get in his dead y 
work, as he cannot get honey to flavor 
witb. I verily believe a Union of this 
kind would commend itself toa vast - 
jority of bee-keepers wherever located. ; s 
it is now, the benefit derived from the 
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‘A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal 
for $2.00. 


one ycar—both 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. W heelwrig t and 
t "man, Farmer, or any One usibg & grinad- 
Stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work ot two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will hold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for sharpening scythe 
»lades included in the above price. The work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. Itcan be attached to any size stoue for 
hand or steam power, is always ready for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 
worth 100 times its cost, 
No farm is well-equipped_un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
“or itself in a short time. 


How to Use the Holder. 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
aset-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder inte 
a higher or lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right band, the 
left rests on an steudies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily andin the same 
way asif held in th» hands. . 

For grinding Round - Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
notches. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 






















SECTIONS CHEAP! 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
xis 


ule 
Ke K 


Me 
Fix 


In order to reduce stock we will sell 


40,000 44 x44xB 
150,000 4144x44%x1% 


40,000 44%x44%x1 15/16 


250,000 4%x4\x1K 
80,000 4% x4uXx7+toft, 


Of our No. 2, One-Piece, Open-Top Sections, at the following Low Prices: 
1,000 for $1.00 ; 3,000 for $2.50; 5,000 for $3.75. 


These Sections are all of good quality and manufacture, and prices will be maintained for a 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


&® Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write, eg 


short time only. 








WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


Over50 Styles} The best on Earth. Horse high, 

Bull strong, Pig and Chicken 
tight. Youcan make from 49 
to 60 rods per day for from 
14 to 22c. a Rod. 
lilustrated Catalogue Free, 

KITSELMAN BROS., 

Ridgeville, = Indiana. 
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Mention the Anzrican Bee Journal. 


Bees ) une WN ‘ 
— ( Hee lls, Nuclei coming season, 500 
= > rame Nuclei, with a Choice Warranted 
eueen, at $2.50 each. Special prices on large 
onions furnished. LEININGER BROS. 

bEttf I'T. JENNINGS, OHIO. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 





—We will sell, the 





I have one of the choicest flocks of 


BROWN LEGHORNS IN THE STATE 
Keep no other kind. Eggs, 75c. per 15; 
iskte > Per 30. B. G. SCOTHAN, 
P OTISVILLE, MICH, 
Mention the Americom Bee Journa, 





1 ° 

BeeSupplies 
. Largest Stock 
and Greatest 
Variety inthe 
West. BEST 
Goodsat Low- 
EST prices. Cat. 
of 80 pages FREE. 


E. KRETCMER, RED OAK, (OWA. 


Alention the American Bee Journal, 12E8t 








Fruit - Plants ree! 


ALL CHOICE VARIETIES. 


No. 1—Eight Snyder Blackberry Plants.31.00 
No. 2—50 Asparagus Roots.. ............ 1.00 
No. 3—6 Fay Prolific Currants. ......... 
No. 4—3 Snyder Blackbery, 20 Asparag’s 
Roots and 3 Fay Prolific Currants.... 1 00 
No. 5—3 Blackcap Gregg Raspberries, 3 
Choice Ked Raspberries, 12 lo’a Beau- 
ty Strawberries and 2 Fay Pro. Cur__ 1.00 
No. 6—4 Snyder Blackberry, 4 Golden 
Queen Raspberry. 12 Asparagus R’ts 
and 10 Erie Blackb’ry Root Cuttings. 1.00 
No. 7—75 Blackberry Root Cuttings..... 1.00 


Special {ler —Your choice of any one of 


the above 7 Numbers for 
sending us one new subscriber to the Bee 
Journal for a year at $1.00, and 15 cts. to pay 
Postage on the Plants. ‘ 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS 





Sweet Clover \ Canada. 


At the following prices : 
5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 
$1.00 $1.60 83.75 $7.25. 

Also a quantity of Motherwort and Catnip 

seed, Prices on application. 

EGGS for Hatching. Buff Leghorns. In- 
dian Games, & Light Brabmas. Choice Birds. 
A breeder for 30 years. Prices on application 

. JOHN McARTHOUR, 

881 Yonge Street, - TOKON TO, ONT, 

15Atft Mlention the American Bee Journa, 





Union is mostly to those who get into some 
kind of litigation, and to those who by 
their nearness to place of meeting can at- 
tend the conventions. 

Let a Union and Exchange be formed in 
one, so that it will benefit all members, and 
| would not long hesitate to pay the neces- 
sary $10 to become a life member, and help 
create the necessary funds to buy that 
farmers’ cheap boney. Bro. BEN. 

Mapleton, Iowa. 


[We might say for the benefit of those 
who have been mailing various things to 
‘Bro. Ben,” that he simply uses that title 
as a nom-de-plume. So whatever is mailed 
to *‘ Bro. Ben”? never reaches him or any 
one else.—Ep. | 


a ~~ <4 > eo 


Bees Wintered Well. 


My bees have wintered well so far. Some 
have to be fed shortly if we do not get 
warm weather and fruit blooming soon. 

The American Bee Journal is a welcome 
visitor every week. PETER BLUNIER. 

toanoke, Ill., April 8. 
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Bees Appear in Good Condition. 


We had no honey Jast year. I have 55 
colonies of bees in the cellar yet. They ap- 
pear to be very quiet, and 1 think they are 
in good condition. H. PEARSON. 

Natural Dam, N. Y., April 11. 


—_______.- _- <> 


The Season of 1895. 


My report for 1895 is as follows: Six hun- 
dred pounds of comb honey, and 200 pounds 
of extracted, from 8 colonies, spring count, 
and increased to 15. P. J. KLEIN. 

Greenwood, Wis., April 11. 


_.- ——e + = 


A Good Report for 1895. 


Last year I bought one 7 of bees, 
and got 300 one-pound boxes full of honey. 
and 8 swarms of bees, which, with the one I 
bought, made ) colonies. I put them into 
the bee-cellar, and they are all right. 


I want to say to Mr. Snow, of Osakis. 
that the above is a true count, and I can get 
plenty to swear to it. I will say for Mr. J. 
%. Rhodes, that his report is not correct. I 
asked him why he didn't put it in correctly, 
and he replied that he was afraid people 
would think he was lying. Now, Mr. Snow, 
if Mr. Rhodes doesn’t make out a correct 
statement, and swear to it, I will have bim 
fined ! MERRITT OSBORN. 

Verndale, Minn. 





A Northern Bee-Man in Virginia. 


At the age of 50, and after about 40 years 
of honest toil and industry, and by practic- 
ing economy. without indulging in vice, 
rum or tobacco, we found ourselves, with 
God’s blessing, with what we considered 
enough of this world’s goods to see our 
(that is. wife and I) way through to the 
end of life’s journey. Therefore, I retired 
from business, and sought a winter’s home 
in this place, to avoid the cold blasts and 
long winters of the North, which, to us, it 
seemed were threatening our physical ex- 
istence. And now, after nine winters’ trial, 
we feel well repaid and pleased with the 
change. I think this climate has been a 
sort of strength restorer to us. and would 
not swap it for any squad of doctors, and 
drug-store nostrums by the ton, for persons 
in like condition of health. 


I have kept from 40 to 60 colonies of bees 
for the last 30 years. I left over 50 up at 
my Northern home (Middletown, N. Y.) 
last fall, and have 17 here. I think there 
are about 100 colonies kept within a radius 
of two miles from us. We bought the stock 
we have here, and it: appears to bea mix- 
ture of Italian, black, and perhaps some 
Cyprian blood, as the bees are prone to use 
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Buy “DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Dealers 
profits. In use 54 years. Endorsed by Grange & Farmers’ 
Alliance. Low prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 289 


lymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mention tre American Bee Jmurnai 


MURDERED 


We have killed high prices. Give me a trial 
order and be convinced that good Queens can 
be reared for 50 cts. each. Untested, 50 cts.; 
Tested, 75 ets. Golden Italians. 3-Banded I- 
talians, and Silver-Gray Carniolans, all the 
sume price. Best of References given. 


Cc. B. BANKSTON, 
1SAtf CHRIESMAN, Burleson Co., TEX. 


* oo . , Tan, > 
Menon 4 im an Bee Jowrnai. 


12A13 











(T WILL BO TO TIE TO. 


This phrase expresses the frontierman's idea of 
security, and experience has taught him that a 
yielding limb or sapling makes a safer “hitch” than 
a solid rock. Some wire fences will safely hold even 
a pulling horse, hitched to the middle of a panel. 
The owner of that fence will tell you it was made by 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Comb Foundation 


Made by Automatic Machinery, 
Lowest in Price. 


\oleay Polished SECTIONS. 
Falcon *°"Finest Made. 


Otherwise in stock a full line of 


Higeinsville cieapest soi 





Cheapest Sold 
Seven R. K.’s and 4 Express Co.’s to ship over. 
Catalogue and Samples Free. 

@ W NAVE SPRINGFIELD 

<< W. J. FINCH, Jr., ILLS. 
Vor . the Ay toon, Ree der, pagyh 
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formation re- 
arding artificial 

: Fiatching & Broodin 

'’ and treatise on _poul- 

try a for 4c 


=) stamps. reular free. 












Write now, 

= Des Moines 

m incubator Co. 
x78 DesMoines,la 


LIASt Mentiwn the American Bee Journal, 


California £* 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TEXAS QUEENS. 


If you are in need of Queens, let me have 
your®order, Price-List Free. 


BARGE J. D. GIVENS, Lisben, Tex. 





























their business-end quite freely, and also are 
great swarmers. 

Last spring I left them in April, gave 
every hive two sets of Langstroth frames, 
one above the other, except a few that had 
a set of frames six inches deep on top, but 
many-of them swarmed, so the people said, 
and decamped, as there was no one to look 
after them that understood the business, 
and the man that I expected to assist was 
sick. Now, some claim that bees will 
swarm here anyway you fix them, but I 
think not, and believe the same bee here, 
with like treatment and conditions as at 
the North, will perform the same, every 
time. At the North, 20 years ago, we were 
troubled beyond endurance with over- 
swarming, but after we got the Italian bee, 
and supplied different conditions, our 
trouble was at an end, and now we have to 
force our swarms if we get enough natural 
ones to supply or make up our usual winter 
losses. 

Bees winter here with but little loss, ex- 
cept from lack of stores. Last November I 
introduced 11 pure Italian queens. Some I 
divided into three colonies, and itis won- 
derful how these little colonies have pulled 
through. I now expect to ship some of 
these colonies North this spring, to rein- 
force the weak ones up there. Still, this 
will be useless unless: we have a better sea- 
son up there than we did last year, for bees 
here gathered a surplus, while up there I 
had to feed to get them in a condition for 
winter. CHESTER BELDING. 

Claremont, Va., March 24. 





Clipping the Queens’ Wings. 


There is a time to feed bees, and a time 
not to feed; atime to contract the brood- 
nest, and a time. again, to enlarge it; a 
time to put on section-cases, and a time to 
take them off; a time when bees will 
swarm, and I know there is a time when 
they will sting. 

There was a good dealsaid about clipping 
and non-clipping of the queens’ wings, but 
Ido not remember seeing anything as to 
the proper or best time to clip them—ex- 
cept not todo so before the queen is fer- 
tilized. It is very nice and pleasant when 
a colony swarms, to go in front of the hive 
and pick up the clipped queen, place her in 
an empty hive, and let the bees do the rest 
while you wait. Last summer I found a 
clipped queen 10 feet from her hive, in the 
grass. They had swarmed two days before. 
The bees had balled her, and she had been 
out in the open air for two days and nights. 
Some man may say he would rather not 
have his queens clipped, for they are too 
liable to come out and get lost in the grass. 
Well, I would rather the queen would get 
lost, than to have the queen and whole col- 
ony come out and fly away, which they are 
liable to do if you are not on hand at the 
time. You may lose the clipped queen, but 
the colony of bees will return if the queen 
is unable to go along. 


It has been my custom, whenever I found 
the queen (after she was fertilized), to clip 
her wings, but my experience from slight 
observation is, that if you have a colony 
that is doing well, and the queen is laying 
nicely, you had better let her alone, for 
fear the clipping of her wings will make her 
stop laying fora time. Will not some one 
with more experience tell me if this is not 
true, if there is nota proper time to clip 
the queens’ wings, and just when that is ? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. I. N. HOAGLAND. 


—— ~~ 





How He Began Bee-Keeping. 


Thank you, Mr. Ball, for what you have 
to say on page 202. Your remarks are 
short and to the point, and come from my 
own State. If you will take notice, the 
most of the big honey and bee stories come 
from some far-away State or country, 
which seems strange, as I know of quite a 
number of bee-keepers in this State, there 
being no less than six within three miles of 
me. Now, is this State a poor pasture for 
bees, or don’t we feel at liberty to tell what 
we know about bee-keeping, honey crops, 
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ORIGINAL R 
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SMOKERS 
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/ HAVE LASTED 17 


“—BEST ON EARTH. & 
Always Give Perfect Satisfaction. 4 


My cool Wire Handle and Bent Nose 
were patented 1892, are the original, * 
my best invention since my open or di- & 
rect draft Patent. 1878, that revolu- } 
tionized Bee-Smokers. My Handleand ‘'v 
Nose Patent bent all the other smoker * 
noses. None but Bingham Smokers ¢ 
have all the best improvements. If * 
you buy genuine Bingham Smo. » 
kers and Honey-Knives you will * 
never regret it. The ** Doctor,’’ \-inch + 
larger than any other smoker on the * 
market—3%-inch stove, by mail, $1.50 


YE 


nie wis wi ws Ne Ns we we i ws sit En BI 


3 Conqueror, 3 ** 3 1.10 * 
; Large, 2%4-in. “ a 1.00 % 
3 Plain, 2-in. “ 2: 70 * 


Little Wonder, 2-in., wt. 10 oz. .60 | 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey-Knives, 80 cents, 
T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich, * 

7Atf Mention the Bee Journal. & 
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PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.,N. Y. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


nix wis ste 
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ANNUALLY by 


% SAVE FRUIT be ; 
% Deming SPRAYING Outlits § 


Recommended by! eading Horticulturists. 7 

22 jean Rusteated catalogue =< Cooma a 4 

eve n te) Ts., Saiem 10. 4 

* Henion & ming? Yon’) West. ats. Chicaco. 
Mention the American Bee Journ, 


J. W. TAYLOR 


—HAS THE BEST— 


Italian Queens for Sale 


Untested, ready now, 75c. apiece; 6 for 84.29, 
or 12 for 88.00. Tested. $1.25. Select Tested: 
best, $2.00. Pay for Queens on arrival. | 
guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction 
14A9t OZAN, ARK. 














Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—W° 
have now on hand a limited number of ¢* 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. "\° 
will send them, postpaid, for 50 cents ea b, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then — 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
faces” for their money. Send orders 
the Bee Journal office. 
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$3.) Worth for $2.00 ! 


Intil further notice, we propose to give you 
= eee to get some good reading-matter for 
the long winter evenings, at half price. 


Send us $2.00, and we will mail you your 
aan of $2.00 worth of the following book- 
lets, and also credit your subscription to the 
American Bee Journal for one year: 





Poultry for Market and PII cs dvenessnns 25¢ 
Our Poultry Doctor.....---++..-+++eeeeeeeee 30 
Turkeys for Market and Profit. .. 25¢ 
Capons and Caponizing— «--+-++++++-++++-- = 
aes of Honey for the Market. 10e 
Bee-Pasturage a Necessity..... ......+++-- 10c 
Hive 1 Use, by Doolittle........-..+--.++++: oot 
Fou! Brood, by Dr. OWGEE: 55. oases sawes 25¢ 
Foul Brood, by Kohoke .........+++++++++.- 25¢ 
Foul! Brood, by Cheshire .......-....+-.+++. 10¢ 


3ee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. Tinker .... 25¢ 
Kendall's Horse-Book—Eng. or German.. 25c 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. Cook weeeecceseeee 25c 
Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote....... 25c 
Maple Sugar and the Sugar a Se 
Potato Culture. by Terry......----++-.++++- 40c 
Carp Culture, by Root & Finney........... 40c 
Strawberry Culture, by Terry & Root..... 40c 
Bienen Kultur, by Newman [German].... 40c 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping [Pierce]. 50c 
Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by Henry Alley. 50c 
Advanced Bee-Culture. by Hutchinson... 50c 
5 Honey as Food and Medicine ............ 25e 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


Untested Queens, $1.00. Tested, $1.25. Bees 
by the lb. 81.00. Nuciel—Two frame, with 
Queen, 82.50; one frame, $2.00. 
Also, Barred and White Plymouth Rock 
Evgs for setting; $1.00 for 15. 
Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 
1SE7t SwARTs, PA. 


Mention the American Bee svournal. 
as & 


[p to Guarantee ! SE 


On June 1 I shall be prepared to ship Queens 
of my famous 


ADEL STRAIN. 


This strain of beautiful yellow-banded Bees 
is practically non-swarming and non-stinging. 
Queens, each, $1.00. Special prices by the 
dozen. Everything guaranteed. Cat’l’g free. 
ws HENRY ALLEY, 
1SEtf WENHAM, Essex Co., MASS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEES & QUEENS. 


Strong, full Colonies of Italian-Hybrid Bees, 
in Langstroth 9-frame hives, at $5.00 per col- 
ony; © to 10 colonies, $4.75 each. Special low 
price on larger orders. Bees are in good con- 
dition, and are fine honey-gatherers _ 
Italian Queens—after May 15— 
$1,00 each; 6 for $5.00; 12 es 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Reference—George W. York & Co. Address, 
F. GRABBE, 
ne LIBERTYVILLE, ILL., 
32 ml. northwest of Chicago, on C. M. & St. P. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


lloney-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


Ww e have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat. by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 








a eae 








5b 10 25m 50m 
Alsike Clover .....8 .70 $1.25 83.00 8 5.75 
Sweet Clover....... .75 1.40 3.25 6.00 
White Clover.......1.25 2:00 4:50 800 
Alfalfa Clover..... (65 1:10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover.... 55 ‘90 2.00 3°50 
Jap. Buckwheat... (20 [35 “190 1/95 


” — subject to market changes. 

dd 25 cents to y ‘ ? 

wanted by freight.” 1 peer tice eats 
Your orders are solicit +d. 


GEORGE W. YORK & co., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 











etc.? I hope some one else will s ak out. 

I agree with you perfectly on the value 
of a good bee-paper to all who keep bees, 
even if they keep but a few colonies. I have 
so many papers that I don’t get time to 
read al of them, but since I began with the 
American Bee Journal, I never yet have 
failed to look over every page of ‘‘ The Old 
Reliable.”’ 

My start in bee-kveping was small. Sev- 
eral years agol found aswarm on a tree. 
and with the help of a neighbor, I took 
them home in a box-hive; after which | 
purchased a colony in an old-fashioned hive 
that would leak bees at every point, and I 
tell you it was hot work for us to get them 
home. We went at night and plugged up 
all the largest holes, and set the hive ona 
sheet, tied the corners of same over the top, 
strung it ona pole, and with this on our 
shoulders we started on the home trip of 
about one-fifth of a mile. Now, as the 
night was warm, by the time we were 
ready to start we were pretty well covered 
with bees from the leaks in the hive—you 
can well imagine what our experience 
would be. As my friend was dressed in 


thin, loose clothing, they had the best 
chance at him, and as he led the procession 
where I could see him, I think I had the 


best of it; and while it was sharp work, I, 
for one, got fun enough out of it to pay me 
for my trouble. 

After this, swarm No.3 went over my bee- 
house, but after some persuasion on our 
part, it concluded to return, and settled on 
the body of a maple tree near the front of 
the lawn, and were hived without trouble. 
Swarm No. 4 my friend H. managed to get 
in the woods about two miles from my 
place, and we took them home in a box 
about the same way we did No. 2, except 
that we had them fastened in this time. and 
our fun came in going over rough woodland 
in the night with this kind of a burden, 
and in the answers we gave to the ques- 
tions asked by people on the streets when 
we got near home. 

Number 51 found in an apple-tree while 
taking one of my Sunday morning 
walks; and No. 6 I purchased of a neighbor 
as itcame from the hive, for 50 cents, on 
the wing. 

This will give you an idea of my start, 
some years ago, and I have since learned a 
little from experience, books, papers, and 
other bee-keepers, got into movable-frame 
hives, paid big prices for queens, and have 
a way of my own for wintering. If Editor 
York sees anything in this worth printing, 
I may tell you more about it later. 

O. M. SMIra. 

Florence, Mass., March 30. 


- —— Pe <— ——- —- - - — 
Bees Swarming. 


Bees are doing well here now, but great 
loss was sustained from spring dwindling. 
Swarming is now the order of the day. 

Howakp RISHER. 

Monroe, La., April 14. 
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Horlick’s Malted Milk is made 
by Horlick’s Food Co., of Racine, Wis. We 
have been trying some of it, and it is in- 
deed delicious. It is not a medicine, yet 
physicians frequently recommend its use 
for dyspepsia, indigestion, weak stomach, 
and as a luncheon when nourishment is re- 
quired between meals, or upon retiring. Its 
use as a table beverage, as a substitute for 
tea, coffee, cocoa, etc., can be participated 
in by all members of the family, of any 
age, with much benefit. It is so nutritious, 
and so easy to assimilate, that it is fre- 
quently given to growing children and 
babes with great success. Its use precludes 
all possibility of contracting the diseases 
induced by the use of impure or diseased 
milk, such as is often found in our cities. 
Full directions for using accompany every 
package. 





Page & Lyon Mfg. Co., 

@ New Lonpon, WIS., operates two saw- 
mills that cut, annually, eight million feet 
of lumber, thus securing the best lumber 
at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


bee-keepers’ supplies. They have also 
just completed one of 


The Largest Factories, 


@ and have the latest and most improved 
machinery for the manufacture of Bee- 
Hives, Sections, etc., that there is in the 
State. The material is cut from patterns, 
by machinery, and is absolutely accurate. 
For Sections, the clearest and 


The Whitest Basswood 


@ is used, and they are polished on both 
sides. Nearness to pine and basswood for- 
ests. and possession of mills and factory 
equipped with best machinery. all com- 
bine toenable this firm to furnish the best 
goods at 


The Lowest Prices. 99 


@ For instance, it hasa job lot of 200,000 
No.2 Sections that will be sold at 50 cts. 
per 1,000; or 2,000 Snow-White Sections 
will be sold for $4.00, and larger quanti- 
ties at still lower prices, Send for Circu- 
lar and see the prices ona full line of 
supplies. 1GAtf 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal, 


NEW MAMMOTH POULTRY 


UIDE showing colored plate of chickens 
in natural colors. Finest book ever pub- 
lished, Almost 100 pages. Tells al! about 
Poultry for Profit or Pleasure. Price only lic, 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR.. Box 94 Freeport, Illa 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


For Nale ITALIAN QUEENS 


and BEES. 





12A7t 





1 Frame Nucleus, with Queen....... $1.75 
. = “ . saaigee, Se 
Queens, 50c each; % doz. $2.75; 1 doz. 5.00 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
_ References—Young & Hamilton, Bankers, 
Cissna Park, Ilis.; W. Kaufman, Banker, ‘and 
Lewis Wolf, P. M., Claytonville. 
F. J. GUNZEL, Claytonville, Uls. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


A Bargain—EARLY QUEENS. 


119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 
acres land; good house; excellent well. 
Early Queens—Tested, $1.50: Untested, 
75e. E. L. CARKINGTON, 

16Atf PETTUS, Bee Co., TEX. 
Reference—1st National Bank of Beeville. 





Mention the American Bee Journat. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Guide: 


Or Manual of the Apiary, 


By Pror. A. J. CooK. 

This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook's 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEw subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 

A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sei- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
fully equipped, or his library complete, with- 
out “* THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 





Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : . 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook's book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal fora year, and thus get the 
book asa premium, Let everybody try for it. 
Will you have one ? 

















































































































































































































{OF OR THE BEST 


$ ~~ BRASS BUCKET SPRAY PUMP 
onthe market. It is fully deseribed in 
our SPRAY PUMP CATALOGUE. Another 
valuable work is our handsome ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOK ON CIDER PRESSES AND FRUIT 
MACHINERY, both will be sent FREE. 
DAVIS-JOHNSON CO 
41 W. Randoiph St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


LG A4t 















Mention the American Bee Journal 


PURE BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 





Eggs, 81.25 per 14. Our P. Rocks are very 
large, with fine plumage. Also, 

BLACK MINORCA EGGS, 
a non-sitting and great laying breed. Both 


kinds raised upon our farm. Minorea Cock- 
erels, $1.00 each. Mrs. L. ©. AX TELL, 
16Atf ROSEVILLE, Warren Co., ILL. 


1896 SASRew 1896 


ror sustess, ITALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, 
suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J.P. HL BROW, AUSUSTA, 


ee IF YOU WANT THE 








—BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


""-Bae-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Kansas Bee - Keepers ! 
—SAVE FREIGHT— 





A Car- oT SERGIUS Ni ° 9 
Aaa of” Hligginsville Bee-Supplies 
just received. “GET MY CATALOGUE, 
HENRY L. MILLER, 
355 Shawnee Ave., TOPEKA, KAN, 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


HONE 





We have a large amount of Pure 
No. 1 Alfalfa we will sell cheap. 


Wax Wanted. 


SONS pee-es rape Warranted the best, sim- 


plest and quickest Escape 
on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
for 30 cts, I]t can be returned at our expense 
if it is not as represented, or we will send the 
Kscape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
test it in good faith. We are kage =e ag the 
) iP iva With double -case 
Ferguson Patent Hive Siperana Wicker. 
Gate Honey-Board, with the Escape. It is the 
easiest, quickest hive to handle for the pro- 
duction of comb honey. Address, 

E. 8. LOVESY & CO., 

355 6th East St.. SAU. T LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Mention the American Ber Journa,. 9Atf 


A Good Apiary for Sale, 


150 Colonies (more or less) of Italian and Hy- 
brid Bees in Langstroth hives, mostly double- 
story for extracting, with the extra Combs as 
well; nearly 100 Empty Hives, complete ; 
good Honey-House, Extractor, Honey-Tanks, 
and all Fixtures. Ina location where there 
has been a good surplus crop every year for 
the past 20 years, from Spanish-needle, clo- 
ver, ete. Wilisell for part cash, and balance 
in extracted honey in September, at 6 cents 
per pound at the apiary. Price reasonable. 
Address, G. F., care Am. Bee Journal, 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
popular for 


Duvall’s Queens y32s"ss"« 


qualities and the” price is way down now. 
Be sure to send for Circular. : 
Cc. D. DUVALL, Satsuma Heights, Fla. 


18Etf Please mention this Journal. 








Have become 


| 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 






de 
e® Ry 5) 


DURNAL 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


At One Dollar a Year, 
56 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


le el i a eee a i i ed ee i il i el i ee ee 
Postage to all Countries in the Postal Union 


is 50 cents extra. To all others, $1.00 
more than the subscription price. 


Ge Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George Street 
Sydney, New South Wales. Australia, are our 
authorized agents. Subscription price, 6 shil- 
lings per annum. postpaid 


RA 4 MD AEB A 8 1 I ta ee 
Important to All Subscribers. 


The American Hee Journal is 
sent to subscribers until an order is received 
by the publishers for its discontinuance, 
and all arrearages are paid. 

Always State the Post-Office to which 
your paper is addressed, when writing-to us. 

A Sample Copy of the Bee Journal 
will be sent FREE upon application. 

Hiow to Send Money.—Remit by 
Express, Post-Office Money Order, or Bank 
Draft on New York or Chicago. If none of 
these can be had, Register your Letter, 
affixing Stamps both for postage and regis- 
try, and take a receipt for it. Money sent 
thus, IS AT OUR RISK; otherwise it is 
not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, to get them 
cashed. 

Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 

Money Orders.— Make all Money Or- 
ders payable at Chicago, Ill.—not at any 
sub-station of Chicago. 


Postage Stamps of any denomina- 
tion may de sent for any fraction of a dol- 
lar; or where Money Orders cannot be 
obtained, stamps for any amount may be 
sent. 

Subscription Credits.—The receipt 
for money sent us will be given on the 
address-label of every paper. The subscrip- 
tion is paid tothe end of the month 
indicated. 

Do not Write anything for publica- 
tion on the same sheet of paper with busi- 
ness matters, unless it can be torn apart 
without interfering with either part of the 
letter. 

Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail 
the Bee Journal to every subscriber. but 
should any be lost in the mails, we will re- 
place them if notified before all the edition 
is exhausted. Please don’t wait a month 
or two, for then it may be too late to get 
another copy. 

Emerson Binders, made especially 
for the American Bee Journal, are conven- 
ient for preserving each weekly Number, as 
fast as received. They will be sent, post- 
paid, for 75 cents, or clubbed with the Am- 
erican Bee Journal for one year—both to- 
gether for $1.60. They cannot be sent by 
mail to Canada. 


MUTHS 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHas. F. MutH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 





HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 








We to exchange—Watch and 22-cal, 
Rifle. for Queens, at once, 
B. W. Horrer, Garden City, Kan, 








April 30, 


il 7 T i . 
The Patent Wood-Veneer Foundation, 
Bee-keepers should give it a test, and my A|}- 
Wax Foundation. I will guarantee there ig no 
better made, as six years ago l discarded the 
old way of dipping for wax sheets. and a new 
invention of my own was discovered, which 
enables me to make the toughest kind of 
Foundation; also, no acid used to purify the 
Beeswax, and it preserves the smell of honey 
which is more acceptable to the bees. Now js 
the the time to send wax and have it worked 
up at low prices. Send for Samples and Cata- 
log with low prices. Wax wanted at 31c cash. 
or 33c trade, delivered. 

AUG. WEISS, Hortonville, Wis, 
12A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


f2 Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Ss 
— 


« Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
wt) thing that bee-keepers use. Root's 
Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 
Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 


logue Free. 
Walter 8. Pouder 


162 Mass. Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Extracted Honey for Sale!! 


The beautiful, white Willow-Herb Honey, 
in 60-lb. cans, f. 0. b. Chicago, at 8 cents per 











pound, 2 cans (120 lbs,) ina box. Single can, 
8% cts. per pound. 

Fine Basswood honey at same prices. 

Sample of the honey mailed on receipt of 
10 cts. This honey will give entire satisfac- 
tion, is guaranteed strictly pure Basswood and 
Willow-Herb honey. Better order at once, 
and begin to work up a trade before the new 
crop comes on. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 


~ 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Ills. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. ¥. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BrROs., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, MurH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 


a 





Convention Notices. 


ILLINOIS.—The spring meeting of the Nor 
thern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Associat ion “ 
be held at the home of Mr. O. J. Cummings, ! a 
Guilford, on May 19, 1896. Come, and brine 
your wives and friends interested in bees x 

New Milford, Ills. B, KENNEDY, 5€¢: 


See-Keeper’s (uide—see page 2». 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 





nd Honey, or Management of an Aplary 
a Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is “* fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and Inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apilary,and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
rinted in the highest style of the art,and bound 
n cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound tn cloth. » 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Kecpers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but tis 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
it contains a full delineation of theanatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages ; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Sclentific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G.M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining to the care of the honey-bees. It con- 
talns 30 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He 1s a practical and 
entertainé&g writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound In cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10)-page 
pamphiet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers, °~ 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed inGerman. A hand-book on 
bee-keeping, giving the methodsin use by the best 


American and German apiarists. Lllustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


Thier Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.- Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century's experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of thekind, Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50¢. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 40 cts.: 500 for $1.50; 1000, $2.50, 

t®” If 500 or more are ordered at one time, your 
name and address will be printed on them FREE. 


How to Keep 


Hone d , y 
richness and flavor, P’ y and preserve its 


rice same as Why Eat Honey. 


pAPlary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
rice, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of 
including the produc 
extracted honey. 
HONEY. 


Honey for the Market, 
tion and care of comb and 
h A chapter from BEES AND 
Price, 10 cents. 

Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 


gests what and how to plan 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 a" ne 


athe Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
Of alls his management of bees, and methods 
t producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood. 


~—Gives the McEvoy Treatme w 
€ ; reat v “ 
periments of ot ; ion. —y = reviews the ex 


pune donary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 
Cultural terms, Price. 50 ten salen 


Winter Proble 
~Aawers . m in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
RK. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ quperienen. * 0 as. 








Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, Svc. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions. Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scattered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.; 50 for $1. 50: 100 for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00. 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) On the front cover 
page. 

See-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “* new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not mailable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No, 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. rice, 40 cts. No, 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm pers 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, General Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A, Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. rice, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book.— 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, ete. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about ‘Curkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.—Bees. Poultry, Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Strawberry Cultare, by T. B. Terry and 
A. 1. Root. For beginners. Price, 40 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Carp Culture, by A. I. Root and Geo, Fin- 
ley.—Full directions. 70 pages. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, ete. Price, 25 cts. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 








nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1, Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.00 
2. ABC of Bee-Oulture................4. 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide............. baw a 1.75 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....... 1.65 
5. Scientific Queen-Kearing ............ 1,75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
8. Amerikanische Bienenzucht [Germ.] 1.75 
9. Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1.25 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping [Cloth bound] 2.00 
11, Rational Bee-Keeping | Paper tound] 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ : 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ oe LSD 
14, Convention Hard-Book. ca otacuet ee 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing................ 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor ..........csecec- *1.10 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 1.15 
20. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture.. 1.15 


21. Garden and Orchard...... ... 

OT ee ae eer 1.10 

24. Emerson Binder forthe Bee Journal. 1.60 
1 


25. Commercial Calculator. No. L......... 26 
26, Commercial Calculator, No.2......... 1.40 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book................. 1.10 
29. eet i EY Sidtccadendee+chsos 1.20 
ee ere ae 1.20 
a eee 1,20 
32. Hand-Book of Health.... ............ 1.10 
33, Dictionary of Apiculture............. 1.35 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
35. Silo and _ Re a edie 1.10 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1,30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............ 1.30 





Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions, are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
ceils sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
= comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is. there will be “fancy 
white,”’ ** No. 1 dark.” ete. 





CHICAGO. ILL., Apr. 23.—We quote: Fancy 
white, 15c.; No. 1 white. 12@i3c.; fancy am- 
ber, 9@10c.; No. 1 amber. 7@8c.; fancy dark, 
8@9c.; No.1 dark. 7c. Extracted, white, 5@ 
7c.; amber, 4@5c.; dark, 4@4%c, Beeswax, 
30c. The number of sales are few, and prices 
are really nominal. The only activity shown 
is in a little fancy comb and beeswax. 

R. A. B. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Apr. 22.—We quote: 
No. 1 white, 9@10c.; tancy amber, S@9c.; 
fancy dark, 7@8c. Extracted, white clover, 
10c.; amber, 5@5%c.; dark, 4@4%c. Bees- 
wax, 25@26c. Comb honey is dull. Extracted 
in fairdemand. Beeswax lower. W.A.8. 


KANSAS CITY. Mo, Apr. 18.—We quote: 
No. 1 white, 13@14c.: No. 1 amber, 11@12c.; 
No. 1 dark, 8@10c. Extracted, white, 5@6c.; 
amber, 44@5c.; dark, 4@4%c. Beeswax, 
25c. Cc. C. C. & Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Apr. 20.—We quote: 
Fancy white, 15@16c.; No. 1 white, 13@14c.; 
fancy dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark. 7@7%c. Bees- 
wax. 25@28c. Trade very dull and honey not 
moving, except a few fancy lots; anything 
dark is hard to sell. B. & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Apr. 20.—We quote: 
Fancy white, l4c.; No. 1 white, 12c.; No.1 
umber, lic.; No. 1 dark, 8c. Extracted, white, 
5%@6ec. Beeswax, 29@30c. Market is quiet. 
Some demand for white comb, but buckwheat 
not wanted. White is selling at from 11@1 4c. 
and buckwheat at 8c. Tbe market on ex- 
tracted is unusually quiet, with large supplies 
of California. Beeswax steady at quotation. 

i} B.& 8. 

CINCINNATI. O., Apr. 22.—There is no fan- 
cy white comb honey on our market. Best 
white sells at 12@14c. in a jobbing way. with 
afairdemand. Demand ts good for extracted 
at 4@7c.. according to quality. 

Beeswax isin good demand at 25@30c. for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F.M.&8. 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING Us BIG TRADE, 
GOoD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—usk forit andafree copy of Whe Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (56 pages). 


Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the. 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
lished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundaiion,. Orders filled promptly. 
Ge” WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 1Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


imerican Bee Tournat. 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


April 30, ), 1896. 


Dadant’ S Foundation : au 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including A, 


" NEW WEED PROCESS, 99 


and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees- 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is more ae- 
ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 


Sth 
Year 


T’. LL. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. 
G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. | 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. 

. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 
. C, Eaglestield, Berlin, Wis. 
c. TI. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mc. 
J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
Jonn Rey, East Saginaw, Mich. 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 


The Jennie Atchley Company, Beeville, Texas, 
c. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio 

EB. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. 

G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 

James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N y, 
Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory, 

Donaldsonville, La, 

Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. 


Bac 





and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


Those of our customers who formerly bought through Thos. G. Newman can get our 
Foundation in Chicago, Lll., by addressing us at LIS Michigan Street. We keep 
no other goods there. 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk 
“LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE’’—Revised. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. 
beginners with Circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Instructions to 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 





Hives and Sections. A full line 

Ds of Apiarian Supplies in stock to 

fill orders promptly at lowest prices 
for Best Goods, 36-page Catalogue Free. 

INO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
hention the American Bee Journa, 4A26t 


1 ARISE 


ro SAY to the readers 
of the 


Li JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sell 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1896, at the following 
prices ’, 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $600 
Five Colonies..... 2500 
Ten Colonies,..... 45.00 
l untested queen. 100 


AIL \ Prices Reduced on Dovetail 





: - queens 550 

2 Ez “is 1000 
i ‘vested ueen... $150 
8 ueens. 350 


z select tested queen 2iw 

“ Queens 400 
Select tested queen, saa season's rearing... 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 509 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 





e@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journ: 


.QU! Sections, 

Comb Found: ation, 
And all Apiairan Supplies 
cheap. Send for 


FREE atalogue. E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, UL, 
6A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 

















the top of one of our four corn- 
ered, double braced, steel tower 
and it will stay there. They have 
done that through worst stormso , 
recent years. Many sizes and allSs 

from best material. Full line of 
Tanks, Shellers, Cutters, @ 
Pumps, Horse Powers, &c. 
Write us. Challenge Wind 
Mill & Feed Mill Co., No. 18 
River Street, Batavia intinois. 


Mention the American Bee Siivaad. 








26c Cash Paid for Beeswax! 


For all the good, pure yellow BEESWAX delivered to our office 
till further notice, we will pay 26 cents per pound, cash; or 30 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the American Bee Journal, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash promptly for wax, sendit on at once. Dark or impure wax 


not taken at any price. 


feorge W. York & Co., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


Lower Prices on Sections & Foundation 


Improved facilities, 
tend to lower prices. 


Root’s No. 1 White Extra-Polished Sections * 


are superlative in quality, and are now offered for a short time at the following special 
prices for 444x444 any stock width: 1000, $2.50; 2000, 84.50; 3000, 86.415: 
5000, $10.00. 

Cream Sections of such widths as we have in stock at 25c per 1000 less than the white. 


Address plainly, 











increased output, and competition, together with hard times 


e 


The New Weed Process Comb Foundation = % 


is superior to all others in every way, showing, from recent tests in Florida, five times 

greater resistance to sagging, making it possible to use a lighter grade with more feet 
the pound, with greater safety than with the old process. Owing to decline in wax we 
reduce price of Foundation 3 cts. a pound. Prices now are: 


Price per lb. in lots of 1 Ib. 10 lbs, 251bs. 50 lbs 
Heavy or Medium Brood Foundation...... 44e 43e 4: 2c 40¢ 
ON es ee ire eRe: 47¢ 46c 45¢ 43¢ 
I = 2 lle noid Danie Saws bade downs 54e 53¢ 52c 50e 
REO R- ett TOU oi) vs ck vacedeeacawcmmes 59c 5Se 5ie 5d 


Lower prices on 100-lb. lots, and dealers supplied at special prices. 


These wholesale dealers who handle Root’s Goods in carload lots unite with us in above prices 
Walter S. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind.; John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


Joseph Nysewander, Des Moines, Iowa; Wm. A. Selser, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich.; Geo, E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 
1024 Mississippi St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mechanic’s Falls, Maine. 














